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THE  NEW  CURRICULUM   LEADING  TO 
BACHELOR'S  DEGREES. 

A  REVISION  of  the  curriculum  leading  to  Bachelor's 
degrees  in  Princeton  University  was  made  by  the 
Faculty  in  the  Spring  of  1904  and  approved  by  the  Trustees 
at  their  June  meeting  of  that  year.  The  purpose  of  the 
revision  was  to  economize  the  labors  of  the  teaching  force, 
and  lead  the  student  to  elect  consistent  courses  of  study, 
while  at  the  same  time  full  opportunity  is  given  to  all  to 
pursue  courses  which  are  suited  to  their  aptitudes  and  plans 
for  the  future. 

The  aim  of  the  American  college,  or  the  university  when 
it  has  developed  out  of  a  college,  is  not  only  to  make  scholars 
but  to  tuin  out  a  body  of  men  conformed  to  a  type,  trained 
in  a  common  discipline  and  furnished  with  a  common  body 
of  knowledge.  Indeed  this  training  of  men  for  citizenship 
and  social  life  is  perhaps  its  principal  purpose.  In  the  new 
curriculum  this  purpose  is  recognized  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  of  instruction  and  of  graduation  in  classes,  and  by 
requiring  of  every  student,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  course, 
a  considerable  body  of  studies  which  are  the  same  or  of  the 
same  sort,  for  all. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  the  new  students,  who 
come  from  various  schools,  where  they  have  been  taught  by 
different  methods  and  with  different  objects,  are  given  a 
year's  work  in  the  classics  and  mathematics.  In  this  year 
they  are  formed  into  a  homogeneous  body  of  men,  and  pre- 
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pared  to  work  together  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  course. 
They  are  also  carried  on  in  these  fundamental  subjects  of  a 
cultivated  man's  education  beyond  the  point  they  can  reach  in 
school,  because  of  being  taught  by  university  methods  and 
in  university  surroundings.  In  the  following  year  the  stu- 
dents are  given  certain  courses  which  are  introductory  to 
the  study  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  are  so  made  ready 
for  the  choices  which  they  are  soon  to  make  of  the  subjects 
to  whici}  they  will  give  special  attention.  The  different  pos- 
sible choices  are  so  many  as  to  allow  for  any  reasonable 
differences  in  aptitude  or  inclination.  They  may  be  so  made 
that  the  student  can  obtain  a  general  basis  of  culture,  or 
can  begin  the  study  of  the  subject  to  which  he  intends  his 
life  to  be  devoted. 

The  undergraduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  a 
Bachelor's  degree  have  been  for  many  vears  divided  into  two 
groups,  according  as  they  were  students  in  the  Academic 
Department  or  in  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science. 
Many  of  the  students  in  the  School  of  Science  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  election  in  the  upper  3^ears  of 
their  course,  to  pursue  subjects  of  study  which  were  not 
different  in  any  essential  respect  from  those  taken  by  the 
Academic  students.  It  was  thought  best  to  recognize  this 
body  of  men  by  the  institution  of  a  new  degree,  which  should 
more  accurately  represent  their  course  of  study  than  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  only  degree  which  has 
hitherto  been  open  to  them.  Accordingly  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  (Litt.B.)  was  instituted,  to  be  conferred 
upon  those  who  enter  in  the  School  of  Science,  and  who  in 
the  later  years  of  their  course,  pursue  studies  in  the  philo- 
sophical or  other  humanistic  departments.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  is  thus  reserved  for  those  students 
who  enter  in  the  School  of  Science  and  who  pursue  studies 
in  the  mathematical  or  in  some  scientific  department.  The 
courses  for  the  three  degrees  now  offered,  A.B.,  Litt.B.,  and 
B.S.,  are  made,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  equally  advanced  and 
equally  difficult,  and  the  three  degrees  stand,  in  everything 
but  the  subject-matter  of  the  studies  pursued,  on  an  equal 
footing. 
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The  entrance  requirements  for  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment were  only  slightly  changed,  by  the  adoption  of  alter- 
native courses  in  History,  similar  to  those  now  accepted  for 
entrance  to  the  School  of  Science,  instead  of  the  set  course 
of  Ancient  History  which  has  hitherto  been  required.  The 
entrance  requirements  of  the  School  of  Science  were  simpli- 
fied and  somewhat  increased.  Sallust  (Cataline)  was  added 
to  the  list  of  Latin  authors  to  be  offered,  so  that  the  Latin  of 
both  requirements  is  the  same.  Similarly  all  candidates 
for  entrance  offer  the  same  English  and  the  same  History. 
The  candidate  for  the  School  of  Science  offers  the  same 
Mathematics  as  the  candidate  for  the  Academic  Department 
and  in  addition,  as  part  of  the  equivalent  for  the  Greek  which 
he  has  omitted,  he  offers  solid  geometry  and  plane  trig- 
onometry. To  make  up  the  complete  equivalent  for  the 
Greek,  he  also  offers  both  French  and  German,  instead  of 
the  one  of  these  languages  offered  by  the  candidate  for  the 
Academic  Department,  or  else  advanced  work  in  one  of  these 
languages  and  either  physics  or  chemistry. 

In  the  Freshman  year,  the  courses  are  all  required. 
They  are  continuations  of  the  subjects  offered  for  entrance. 
On  account  of  the  general  similarity  in  many  of  the  entrance 
requirements,  the  students  in  many  cases  can  be  all  taken 
together  over  the  same  ground,  by  the  same  set  of  instruc- 
tors, and  under  the  direction  of  the  same  head.  When  this 
cannot  be  done  the  work  assigned  to  the  students  in  one 
group  is  taken  to  be  an  equivalent  to  that  assigned  to  those 
in  the  other.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  difference  in  the 
preparation  of  the  two  groups  for  their  Sophomore  year  is 
that  the  student  of  the  School  of  Science  who  has  not  offered 
physics  for  entrance  is  required  to  take  a  course  in  experi- 
mental physics,  so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  every  student  of  the  School  of  Science  has  had  an 
elementary  course  in  physics. 

In  making  up  the  schedule  of  exercises  of  Freshman 
year  the  course  of  two  hours  a  week  is  taken  as  the  unit, 
though  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  the 
Sophomore    year  and    from    then    on,    the   course  of    three 
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hours   a  week  is  taken   as  the  unit,  without  exception,  and 
each  student  pursues  five  such  courses  each  term. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  the  Academic  student  is  required 
to  take  a  course  in  the  classics  and  the  student  of  the  School 
of  Science  is  required  to  take  either  Latin  or  mathematics. 
With  these  courses  the  required  work  which  is  a  continuation 
of  school  work  terminates.  As  introductory  to  the  study  of 
science  and  philosophy,  and  as  furnishing  a  basis  of  common 
culture,  courses  in  physics  and  in  logic  and  psychology  are 
required  of  all.  The  physics  given  to  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Science  is  based  upon  the  elementar^■  physics 
which  they  have  alread}'  had,  and  is  therefore  of  a  more 
advanced  character  than  that  given  to  the  Academic  students. 
The  courses  in  logic  and  psychology  are  the  same  for  all. 
In  addition  to  his  required  courses,  each  student  elects  addi- 
tional courses  to  make  up  the  full  number  of  five.  The 
courses  which  are  thus  open  to  him  are  carefully  selected  as 
suitable  preliminary  courses  to  the  work  of  the  Departments 
of  the  upper  years,  and  a  list  of  the  courses  which  are  pre- 
requisite to  work  in  each  Department,  or  which  are  advised 
b}^  each  Department,  is  furnished  for  the  guidance  of  the 
student  in  making  his  choices.  It  is  important  that  each 
student,  at  the  beginning  of  Sophomore  year,  should  settle 
for  himself  at  least  the  general  line  ol  work,  whether  it  is 
to  be  philosophical,  literary,  or  scientific,  in  which  he  is  to 
engage  during  his  course;  otherwise  he  may  be  prevented, 
by  an  unwise  choice  of  his  Sophomore  electives,  from  \m-o- 
ceeding  without  embarrassment  to  the  courses  of  the  Junior 
year. 

The  courses  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  veai"s  are  classified 
under  Departments  in  four  main  Divisions.  The  Division  of 
Philosophy  contains  the  Departments  of  I'hilosophy,  and  of 
History,  Politics,  and  Economics.  The  Division  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  contains  the  Department  of  the  same  name. 
The  Division  of  Language  and  Literature  contains  the 
Departments  of  Classics,  of  English,  and  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages (divided  into  a  Germanic  Section  and  a  Romanic  Sec- 
tion). The  Division  of  Mathematics  and  Science  contains 
the  Departments  of  Mathematics,  of  Physics,  of  Chemistry, 
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of  Geology,  and  of  Biology.  There  are  in  addition  a  few 
courses  not  assigned  to  Departments,  which  fall  under  some 
one  of  these  Divisions. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year,  the  student  chooses 
one  of  these  Departments  in  which  to  concentrate  his  studies 
for  the  year.  In  many  cases  the  choice  thus  made  will  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  a  Department  in  Senior  year  also,  though 
it  is  possible,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  the  remaining  courses 
open  to  him,  for  a  student  to  keep  himself  free  to  choose  at 
least  between  two  Departments  in  his  Senior  year.  The 
choice  of  a  Department  fixes  the  student's  choice  upon  the 
courses  offered  directly  by  the  Department  or  declared  by 
the  Department  to  be  requisite  cognate  courses,  belonging 
to  another  Department.  According  to  the  requirements  of 
the  different  Departments  the  number  of  courses  thus  hxed 
for  Junior  year  is  either  two  or  three.  The  remaining 
courses,  which  must  be  chosen  to  make  up  the  full  number 
of  five,  ma}'  be  taken  from  the  list  of  Junior  courses  under 
the  provisions  that  at  least  three  of  the  student's  five  courses 
must  be  in  the  Division  in  which  his  Department  lies,  and 
that  one  of  his  courses  must  be  in  some  other  Division. 
There  may  be  other  limitations  on  his  perfect  freedom  of 
choice  due  to  his  lack  of  preparation  for  certain  courses.  As 
a  guide  to  the  student  in  his  selection  of  these  additional 
courses,  several  of  the  Departments  advise  particular  courses 
as  suitable  to  be  taken  by  the  students  of  those  Depart- 
ments. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  student  continues  his  studies  in  a 
Department  in  which  he  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
Junior  year.  He  takes  at  least  three  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment, if  so  many  are  offered.  If  not,  he  takes  at  least  three 
courses  in  the  Division  in  which  his  Department  lies. 

Consideration  of  the  essential  features  of  the  course  of 
study,  which  has  here  been  described  in  outline,  will  show 
that  it  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  best  preparation  of  the 
mind  for  use  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  had  by  an  adequate 
disciplinary  and  general  education,  followed  by  the  careful 
and  extensive  study  of  some  important  subject.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  student  shall  specialize  in  that  subject   to 
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the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Indeed,  in  Junior  year  provision 
is  made  against  specialization,  even  along  general  lines,  and 
in  Senior  year  abundant  opportunity  is  offered  the  student 
to  extend  his  studies  into  other  fields  than  those  of  his  prin- 
cipal subject. 

The  Departmental  courses  of  Junior  and  Senior  3-ear 
are  preparatory  to  the  more  advanced  courses  of  the  Grad- 
uate School,  and  stand  in  the  closest  connection  with  them. 
Any  one  of  the  three  Bachelor's  degrees  entitles  the  holder 
of  it  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
(A.M.)  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.). 

The  description  of  the  course  of  study  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  account  of  the  provisions  which  have 
been  made  for  Honors.  General  Honors  are  given,  as  before, 
at  the  close  of  each  Academic  year.  At  the  close  of  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  years,  High  General 
Honors  are  given  to  those  whose  average  rank  for  the  year 
is  within  the  first  general  group,  and  General  Honors  to 
those  whose  average  rank  for  the  year  is  within  the  second 
general  group.  General  Honors  are  given  at  the  end  of 
Senior  year,  based  on  the  student's  work  during  residence, 
and  are  open  only  to  Seniors  whose  Junior  3'ear  has  been 
spent  in  the  University.  High  General  Honors  are  given 
to  those  Seniors  whose  average  rank  for  the  whole  of  their 
course  is  within  the  first  general  group,  and  General  Hon- 
ors to  those  whose  average  rank  is  within  the  second  general 
group. 

Special  Honors  are  given  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
who  stand  in  the  first  or  second  group  in  anv  subject. 

Final  Special  Honors  are  given  at  the  end  of  Senior 
year  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  a  Department.  Any 
Junior  who  maintains  a  standing  for  the  year  not  below  the 
second  group  in  each  of  the  courses  of  his  Department,  and 
a  general  standing  not  below  the  third  general  group  is 
entitled  to  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Special  Honors.  Highest 
Honors  are  awarded  to  the  Senior  who  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  has  maintained  a  first  group  standing  in  each  of  the 
courses  of  his  Department,  and  a  general  standing  not  below 
the  second  general  group:    High  Honors  to  the  Senior  who 
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has  maintained  a  first  group  standing  in  at  least  half  of  the 
courses  of  his  Department,  with  a  standing  not  below  the 
second  group  in  any  of  these  courses,  and  also  a  general 
standing  not  below  the  second  general  group;  Honors  to 
the  Senior  who  has  maintained  a  standing  not  below  the 
second  group  in  each  of  the  courses  of  his  Department,  and 
a  general  standing  not  below  tne  third  general  group. 

As  a  further  incitement  to  concentrated  effort  and  as  a 
means  of  inducting  the  students  into  the  methods  of  advanced 
study  and  research,  permission  has  been  granted  to  the  sev- 
eral Departments  to  organize  Proseminaries.  If  a  Prosemi- 
nary  is  maintained  by  a  Department,  a  Senior  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  Special  Honors  in  that  Department  may  become 
a  member  of  it,  and  in  that  case  takes  only  four  instead  of 
five  elective  courses. 

The  Proseminary  is  an  organization  modelled  after  the 
Seminary  of  the  Graduate  School,  but  with  somewhat  differ- 
ent aims  and  method.  It  is  in  charge  of  .a  director,  appointed 
by  the  Department,  who  has  general  oversight  of  the  work 
of  its  members,  and  holds  a  session  once  a  week,  at  which 
the  members  report  on  their  progress.  Each  member  is 
assigned  some  piece  of  work,  of  such  grade  and  extent  as  he 
can  be  expected  to  carry  out.  This  work  he  does  in  his  own 
time  and  way,  under  the  guidance  of  the  director  or  of  some 
instructor  in  the  Department,  to  whom  he  is  entrusted  by  the 
director.  He  reports  on  the  progress  of  this  work,  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  sessions  of  the  Proseminary,  and  when 
it  is  completed,  he  presents  his  results  in  a  final  paper.  The 
general  sessions  may  also  be  used  by  the  director  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  methods  of  independent  study,  and  for  a  survey 
of  the  materials  for  such  study  afforded  by  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  but  they  are  not  intended  to  be  used  for  an 
additional  course  of  lectures.  Naturally,  in  most  cases,  the 
work  done  by  the  student  is  historical  or  critical,  rather 
than  original,  and  yet  it  is  expected  that  it  will  prepare  him, 
through  the  knowledge  which  he  will  acquire  of  the  sources, 
and  through  the  methods  of  study  which  he  will  be  led  to 
use,  for  the  really  original  work  which  is  done  in  the  Grad- 
uate School.      No  rank  is  given  the  student  for  his  work  in 
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the  Proseminarj.  It  is  believed  that  the  interesting  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  the  high  standing  of  the  men  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  stimulus  afforded  by  constant  personal  intercourse 
with  their  instructors,  will  ensure  their  doing  their  work 
.  well. 

As  a  practical  aid  to  the  student  in  using  his  time  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  in  order  to  adjust  the  three  hour  courses 
in  the  schedule  of  exercises,  a  new  schedule  has  been  adopted 
in  which  the  exercises  begin  at  eight  o'clock  and  run  on 
without  interruption  until  two  o'clock,  when  class  work 
closes  for  the  day.  Much  of  the  laboratory  work,  however, 
is  assigned  to  the  otherwise  free  hours  of  the  afternoons. 
By  the  proper  assignment  of  the  courses  of  each  Department 
the  work  of  each  student  is  distributed  over  the  week,  and 
is  not  disproportionally  crowded  into  one  part  of  it. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  "  TIMON   OF  ATHENS." 

A  PARADOX-LOVING  Frenchman  once  said  of  Timon 
the  Misanthrope  that  perhaps  no  man  has  ever  been 
more  famous,  and  no  famous  man  has  ever  been  less  known. ^ 
Indeed  for  about  twent}^  centuries  preceding  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  the  name  of  this  old  Athenian  lived  on  with 
little  more  to  preserve  it  than  one  epithet  and  an  emphatic- 
ally definite  article.  "Timon  the  Misanthrope"  began  to 
be  a  commonplace  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  and  his  con- 
tcin[)<)iaries.  The  name  is  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
later  classical  writers;  it  disappeared  when  learning  itself 
took  refuge  in  the  monasteries;  and  it  was  heard  again 
among  the  early  notes  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In  the 
Elizabethan  literature  in  England  it  again  became  current, 
and  finally  passed  into  something  more  than  a  name  as  the 
title  character  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  less  known  tragedies. 
The  question  of  the  relation  of  these  various  earlier  refer- 
ences to  Timon  to   the  use   of   the   character  in   the   Shakes- 

'  M.    I'Abtjc  du   Resnel,    in   Recherches  sur  Timon  le  Misantrope,    Ilistoire  de 
rAcndt'mie  des  Inscriptions,  tome  XIV.      [Memoires  de  Littcrature,  p.  74.] 
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pearian  play  has  not  yet  been  settled  finally,  It  is  my  pur- 
pose in  this  paper  to  consider  a  number  of  these  pre-Shakes- 
pearian  appearances  of  Tiraon,  and  from  them  to  endeavor 
to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  sources  of  the  "  Timon 
of  Athens." 

What  we  know  of  the  real  Timon  is  soon  told.  He 
lived  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
He  was  born  in  the  deme  Collytos,  located  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Acropolis.  The  name  "  Timon  of  Athens"  was  very 
possibly  given  to  this  Timon  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
later  "Timon  the  Philosopher."  From  his  father,  whose 
name,  Echecratides,  is  preserved,  Timon  of  Athens  inherited 
great  wealth.  But  after  a  period  of  liberalit}'  and  magnifi- 
cence this  fortune  disappeared,  and  with  it  Timon's  large 
circle  of  friends  and  admiring  pensioners.  Soured  by  this 
exhibition  of  ingratitude,  Timon  changed  his  manner  of  life 
entirely  ;  he  took  up  his  abode  in  retirement,  engaged  in  the 
humblest  pursuits,  such  as  digging  in  the  soil,  and  made  his 
later  days  a  living  expression  of  hatred  against  mankind. 
The  one  man  towards  whom  Timon  showed  signs  of  friend- 
ship in  this  period  of  misanthropy  was,  oddly  enough,  the 
brilliant  young  Alcibiades.  Those  who  later  remembered 
this  peculiar  attachment  readily  surmised  that  Timon  had 
perceived  in  Alcibiades  a  power  working  to  the  destruction 
of  Athens  and  the  Athenians.  Timon's  death  came  as  'a 
result  of  a  fall  from  a  fig-tree;  the  Misanthrope  refused  to 
receive  medical  treatment.  He  was  buried  near  Halae,  in  a 
lonel}^  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

The  allusions  to  Timon  found  in  the  Greek  writers  begin 
shortly  after  his  death.  In  these  references  we  may  observe 
something  of  a  change  taking  place  in  the  conception  of 
Timon's  character.  The  comic  poets  Aristophanes,^  Plato, ^ 
Phrynichus,^  and  Antiphanes  ^ — the  last  two  appearing  to 
have  used  Timon  as  a  principal  character — seemed  to   have 

'  cf.  Aves.  1.  154S  ;  Lysistrata,  1.  S09. 

-  cf.  Reference  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antonius. 

^  cf.  Monotropos,  a  frag.     Klein,  Geschichte  des  Dramas,  vol.  II,  p.  73. 

*  cf.  Klein,  Geschichte  des  Dramas,  vol.  II,  p.  214. 
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treated  him  merely  as  a  comic  figure.  His  misanthrop}'  is, 
with  them,  rather  a  matter  of  inherent  temperament  than  a 
moral  change  effected  by  outward  influences.  It  is  depicted 
as  ludicrous  and  altogether  reprehensible — unless  one  has 
imagination  enough  to  find  in  Timon  an  exaggerated  expres- 
sion of  the  reaction  against  the  decadence  of  Athens.'  But 
there  is  another  view  of  Timon  to  be  found  among  the  Greek 
writers,  for  when  later  he  appears  in  a  dialogue  by  Lucian^ 
it  is  as  a  good  and  a  wronged  man,  whose  misanthropy  has  a 
definite  motive.  In  this  dialogue  Lucian  introduces  Zeus 
and  Hermes  and  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  and  thus  has 
opportunity  for  one  of  his  satirical  pictures  of  the  decadent 
mythological  system  of  religion.  Yet  Timon  is  the  central 
figure.  His  former  prosperity  is  described,  but  he  is  now 
represented  as  a  sort  of  outcast  from  Athens,  grubbing  in 
the  soil  for  his  food,  and  calling  upon  Zeus  for  justice. 
Zeus,  who  remembers  the  hecatombs  which  this  Athenian 
was  wont  to  sacrifice  in  his  honor,  at  last  sends  Plutus  to 
restore  Timon  to  prosperity.  Plutus,  escorted  by  Hermes, 
obeys  rather  unwillingly;  and  Timon,  himself,  is  at  first 
unwilling  to  accept  the  gold  he  is  led  to  find  through  this 
supernatural  instrumentality.  But  while  he  does  refuse  to 
use  this  treasure  as  he  had  his  former  wealth,  he  is  at  length 
moved  to  welcome  it  as  a  means  by  which  he  may  revenge 
himself  upon  his  parasitic  friends.  The  latter  soon  hear  the 
rumor  of  Timon's  new  riches,  and  swarm  to  the  lonely  tower 
in  which  he  has  taken  up  his  abode.  But  this  time  their 
flattering  speeches  gain  for  them  nothing  but  vituperation 
and  broken  heads,  and  they  are  forced  to  retire  to  Ath'ms 
wholly  discomfited,  leaving  Timon  satisfied  and  alone.  In 
thus  giving  a  motive  to  Timon's  misanthropy,  Lucian  takes 
an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  Shakespeare's  Timon. 
In  fine,  we  may  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  Greek 
comic  idea  of  Timon  and  that  expressed  in  Lucian  by  the 
excellent  though  probably  undesigned  parallel  found  in  the 
difference  between  the  character  of  Apemantus  and  that  of 
Timon  in  the  Shakespearian  play. 

1  cf.  Binder,  Timon  der  Misanthrop  or  Anthon's  Class.  Uict.,  art.  Timon. 
-  Tlfiwi'  T]  'MicrdvOpunros. 
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Besides  these  references  in  Lucian  and  in  the  comic 
poets,  an  allusion  to  Timon  is  found  in  a  life  of  his  namesake, 
the  philosopher,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,^  and  Pausanias^'  in 
the  " 'EWaSo?  ne/3fr;7/;cri9,"  just  after  speaking  of  the 
Academy,  describes  a  neighboring  tower  as  the  abode  of 
Timon,  "  the  only  man  who  saw  no  way  to  be  happy  save  by 
shunning  the  rest  of  mankind."  Suidas^  contains  a  scholium 
of  Neanthes  of  Cyzicum  on  the  Timon  passage  in  the  "  Lysis- 
trata,"  which  locates  the  burial  place  of  the  Misanthrope. 
There  is  a  reference  in  one  of  the  doubtful  epistles  of  Plato 
the  Philosopher''  also,  and  Stobaeus^  puts  an  apothegm  into 
Timon's  mouth.  Plutarch  mentions  Timon  as  the  friend  of 
Alcibiades  in  his  life*^  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  life  of  Antony'' 
gives  a  fuller  account  of  the  Misanthrope.  He  relates  that 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  Antony  withdrew  from  Alexandria 
and  from  Cleopatra  and,  for  a  time,  dwelt  alone  on  the  sea- 
shore, resolved,  as  he  said,  to  imitate  Timon — and  there  follows 
an  account  of  the  latter  which  emphasizes  the  old  comic  idea 
of  his  character.  Strabo^  further  records  that  Antony  ex- 
pressed this  mood  and  intention  by  terming  the  hut  to  which 
he  retired  a  TifMcoviov.  Timon  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  left 
an  epitaph  for  himself,  which  was  put  over  his  lonely  grave. 
Plutarch  also  quotes  one  made  by  the  poet  Callimachus.  In 
fact  Timon  appears  to  have  furnished  inspiration  for  epitaphs 
or  epigrams  by  at  least  six  other  poets  of  minor  renown":  — 
King  Ptolemaeus,  Hegesippus,  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus, 
Leonidas  of  Alexandria,  Julian  the  Egyptian,  and  an  anony- 
mous versifier. 

Cicero^"  mentions  Timon  at  least  twice,  and   there  are 

^  Diog.  Laert.  IX. 

-  Book  I,  chap.  XXX,  4. 

■^  cf.  sub  diroppQyas. 

*  Epistle  14,  ed.  Hermann,  vol.  VI,  p.  67. 
^  Florilegium,  ed.  Meineke,  vol.  I,  p.  239. 

*  Alcibiades,  4. 
'  Antonius,  38. 

*  Geographica,  c.  794. 

"  cf.  Binder,  Timon  der  Misanthrop,  pp.  11,  12. 
'"Tusc.  IV,  11;  Lael.  XXIII. 
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allusions    to    him    in   Libanius^  and  in   Pliny's  Natural   His- 
tory.-    But  with  the  exception  of  the  dialogue  ot  Lucian  and 
the  passage  in    Plutarch's  Antony,  all  these  extant  classical 
references  to  Timon  are  very  brief.      It  is  not  until  after  we 
leave  classical  times  and  the  dark  ages  into  which  the  clas- 
sical learning  passed  that  we  find  another  long  account  of 
the  Athenian  Misanthrope — in  the  first  original  Italian  com- 
edy,^ Boiardo's  II   Timone.^     This  is  based  on  Lucian,  and 
follows  the  Greek  text  closely  in   the  first  three  acts,  with 
only   a   natural   change    for   a    name   or   two — Mercury    for 
Hermes,  Jove  for  Zeus,  Richeza  for  Plutus.      In   the  fourth 
act    Fama  is  introduced,   and  in   the  fifth   Auxilio  and  two 
servants,  Siro  and  Permeno.      In  this  last  act  a  new  under- 
plot makes  its  appearance,  but  it  is  not  solved  at  the  close 
of  the   play.      Timon  is  here  treated   more  sympathetically 
than   by    Lucian,    and    he    finally    makes    expiation    for   the 
culpable  side  of  his  misanthropy  by  giving  the  gold   he   has 
found  to  Siro  and  Parmeno,  who  appear  to  have  some  claims 
to  it.      This,   of  course,  is  a  difference  between  the  drama- 
tist and  the  mere  satirist;    a  difference  still  more  emphasized 
when  we  come  to  the  Shakespearian  play. 

When  Elizabethan  times  are  reached  we  again  find 
Timon  in  common  use  as  the  supreme  example  of  misan- 
thropy. In  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  (i  566)  the  "  Twenty- 
eighth  Nouell"  treatsof  "  the  straunge  and  beastlie  nature  of 
Timon  of  Athens,  enemie  to  mankinde,  with  his  death, 
buriall,  and  epitaphe."  This  was  evidently  derived  from  the 
account  in  Plutarch,  and  again  shows  us  the  earlier  concep- 
tion ol  the  Misanthrope.  Plutarch  himself  was  translated  by 
North  some  thirteen  years  later  (1579),  and  the  translation 
of  course  made  known  to  Englishmen  the  story  in  the 
"Antony  "  and  the  reference  in  the  "Alcibiades."  In  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Fclicitie  of  Man,"  published  in  1598,  Sir 

'  MeX^TT;.     Cf.  l>inder,  Timon  der  Misanthrop,  p.  13. 

-  Nat.  Hist.  VII,  19. 

•'  cf.  Klein,  Gcschichte  des  Dramas,  vol-  IV,  pp.  251-;  Ward,  Kng.  Dram.  Lit., 
vol.  I,  p.  228. 

'  cf.  Text  in  Torraca's  II  Teatro  Italiano  dei  Sec.  XIII,  XIV,  .\V. 
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Richard  Barckley  retold  the  tale,  with  some  minor  and  crude 
variations,  as  Painter  had  written  it.  About  1600  there  was 
produced  an  academic  play  on  Timon,  which  has  been  editec 
for  the  Shakespeare  Society  by  Alexander  Dyce.^  The 
^mknown  author  of  this,  like  Boiardo,  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  his  Lucian.  To  the  Lucian  story,  however, 
there  are  added  the  adventures  of  Gelasimus,  a  young  Athe- 
nian gull,  and  of  Pseudocheus,  an  ancestor  of  the  Baron 
Munchausen.  Moreover,  as  was  usual  with  academic  writers, 
there  is  a  strong  flavoring  of  scholastic  logic  and  philosophv, 
of  "  categorimaticall  and  syncategorimaticall "  problems.  In 
this  academic  play  for  the  first  time  we  see  Timon  actually 
appearing  in  prosperity.  He  is  needlessly  dragged  into  a 
love  affair.  But  great  money  losses,  originating  in  the  wreck 
of  his  ships  at  sea,  free  him  from  this  entanglement  to  plunge 
him  into  the  overwhelming  woes  of  friendless  poverty.  The 
period  of  misanthropy  follows,  beginning  with  Timon's 
mock  banquet  to  his  false  friends — the  only  extant  predeces- 
sor of  the  corresponding  Shakespearian  scene.  Another 
resemblance  to  the  "  Timon  of  Athens"  lies  in  the  character 
of  Laches,  the  steward,  who  accompanies  Timon  in  his  self- 
inflicted  exile  from  Athens.  The  rest  of  the  pla}-  follows 
Lucian  closely  until  the  conclusion  is  reached.  There,  with 
Timon's  unexpected  and  unmotived  change  of  heart,  it  passes 
into  the  tame  and  "happy"  ending,  for  which  the  writer 
had  more  than  one  precedent  among  English  comedies. 

Besides  these  fuller  accounts,  there  is  in  the  Elizabethan 
as  well  as  in  the  classical  literature  a  number  of  brief  allu- 
sions to  Timon,  which  emphasize  his  misanthropic  tendency. 
In  Guilpin's  Skialetheia,  a  collection  of  epigrams  and  short 
satires  dated  about  1598,  occurs  the  line, 

"  Like  hate-man  Timon  in  his  cell  he  sits." 

"Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,"  a  comic  play  produced 
about  1601  and  possibly  written  by  Marston,  contains 
this  passage:  "  But  if  all  the  brewers'  jades  in  the  town  can 
drag  me  from  the  love  of  myself,  they  shall  do  more  than 
e'er  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  could.   Come,  come;  now 

'  Trans.   1S42. 
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I'll  be  as  sociable  as  Timon  of  Athens."  Similar  references- 
are  found  in  Thomas  Lodge's  "  Wits  Miserie  and  the 
World's  Madness,"'  in  Richard  Mulcaster's  ^  "Positions," 
in  Dekker's  "  Satiromastix  "  where  the  expression,  ^'  turn 
my  Muse  into  a  Timonist  "  is  found, ^  and  Shakespeare,  him- 
self, has  an  early  allusion  to  Timon  in  the  "  Love's  Labour's 

Lost."^ 

"And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys." 

Now  of  these  pre-Shakespearian  references  to  Timon  it 
is  at  once  evident  that  there  are  not  more  than  six  which  are 
of  enough  importance  to  be  classed  among  the  possible 
sources  of  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  :  namely,  Lucian's  Dialogue, 
Plutarch  as  translated  by  North,  Boiardo's  Italian  comedy, 
Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  Barckley's  Felicitie  of  Man^ 
and  the  academic  Timon  Play.  Let  us  begin  with  the  "  II 
Timone."  Considered  externally,  there  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  opinion  now  rather  generally  held  that  Shakespeare  was 
both  interested  in  Italy  and  was  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
language.''  Consequentl}'  he  might  have  read  Boiardo's 
comedy  in  the  original.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  then 
a  general  English  interest  in  the  literature  of  Italy  and  many 
Italian  works  were  being  translated  into  English.  (Though 
a  recent  list  of  these  translations'"  does  not  contain  the  "  II 
Timone.")  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  Boiardo,  in  dra- 
matic quality,  approaches  nearer  to  Shakespeare's  treatment 
of  Timon  than  does  Lucian,  Shakespeare's  power  of  adapting 
a  subject  to  dramatic  needs  had  revealed  itself  long  before 
he  took  up  the  study  of  the  Timon  story.  Moreover,  wh'le 
both  Boiardo  and  Shakespeare  have  many  resemblances  to 
Lucian,  the  points  in  the  Italian  comedy  which  differ  from 
the  Greek  satire  do  not  reappear  in  the  Shakespearian   pla}'. 

'  1596.     Found  in  Hunterian  Club  Pub.,  No.  47,  p.  100. 

"  1581.     Ed.  by  Quick  in  1888. 

^Dekker's  Dram.  Works,  Lond.  1873,  vol,  i,  p.  258. 

^  IV,  III,  169. 

^cf.  Brandes,  William  vShakespeare,  vol.  I.,  chap.  XVI;    Kuhns,  Dante  and  the 
English  Poets,  p.  72;  Anders,  Shakespeare's  Books,  p.  59. 

*  ("liven  by  Mary  Augusta  .Scott  in  Pub.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  n.  s.  vols.  3,  4,  6,  7. 
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Nor  does  a  readinij  of  the  11  Timone  show  any  signs  that 
Shakespeare  was  familiar  with  its  lines  and  diction.  There- 
fore, while  admitting  the  possibility  that  Shakespeare  might 
have  known  this  Italian  comedy,  on  grounds  of  internal 
evidence  I  think  that  Boiardo  may  safely  be  disregarded  as 
a  source  of  the  "  Timon  of  Athens." 

As  far  as  results  go,  the  same  is  true  of  the  story  as  told 
by  *Barckley.  This  contains  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat 
mangled  account  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  "  Palace  of 
Pleasure."  Shakespeare  may,  very  probably  indeed,  have 
known  it.  But  he  could  get  nothing  new  from  it,  so  that  it 
too  may  be  considered  as  of  negative  importance. 

The  story  of  Timon  in  the  "  Palace  of  Pleasure"  is  evi- 
dently based  on  Plutarch,  adding  to  the  account  in  the  Life 
of  Antony  only  the  incidental  statement  that  Timon  dwelt  in 
the  desert.  But  both  Painter's  novels  and  North's  Plutarch 
were  certainly  known  to  Shakespeare  and  were  used  by  him. 
In  the  former  is  to  be  found  the  source  of  "All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well"  and  also  in  part,  perhaps,  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet";  and  to  Plutarch  Shakespeare  had  gone  for  the 
materials  for  "Julius  Caesar,"  "  Coriolanus,"  and  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra."  Indeed  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
Timon  story  in  Plutarch  occurs  as  a  digression  in  the  midst 
of  the  life  of  Antony.  And  as  the  "Timon  of  Athens  "  is 
placed  by  the  chronologists  close  in  time  to  the  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  it  is  rather  probable  that  the  dramatic  possi- 
bilities in  the  character  of  Timon  first  appealed  to  Shakes- 
peare while  he  was  getting  historical  material  for  the  Roman 
play. 

In  Plutarch  and  Painter  occur  the  characterization  of 
Timon  as  a  man-hater;  the  name  and  nature  of  Apemantus, 
with  Timon's  caustic  remarks  as  he  and  Apemantus  eat 
together;  the  friendship  between  Timon  and  Alcibiades ; 
and  the  incident  of  the  fig-tree.  It  is  evident  that  out  of 
these  very  slight  accounts  of  Apemantus  and  Alcibiades  was 
developed  the  two-fold  contrast  in  the  tragedy.  First, 
Timon's  misanthropy,  the  result  of  disillusionment,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural  cynicism  of  Apemantus,  whose 
name  means  "  the  unharmed  "  ;   and  second,  Timon's  attitude 
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towards  those  who  wronged  him  as  compared  with  the 
bearing  of  Alcibiades,  the  soldier,  the  Fortinbras  of  the  play. 
In  these  two  accounts  Timon  dies  a  natural  death  and  is 
buried  on  the  seashore.  Plutarch  gives  two  epitaphs,  one 
made  by  Timon  himself  before  his  death,  and  another  com- 
posed by  the  poet  Callimachus.  Painter  mentions  both  these 
epitaphs  but  quotes  Timon's  only  ;  and  the  dilTerence 
between  the  rendering  by  North  and  that  by  Painter  offers 
one  suggestion  which  is  of  interest.      The  former  runs: 

"  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soul  bereft ; 
Seek  not  my  name  :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches  left." 

while  the  version  in  the  "  Palace  of  Pleasure"  is: 

"  My  wretched  catife  dayes, 
expired  now  and  past: 
My  carren  corps  intered  here, 
is  fast  in  grounde  : 

In  waltring  waves  of  swel- 
ling Sea,  by  surges  cast, 

My  name  if  thou  desire. 

The  Gods  thee  doe  confounde." 

Now  in  the  Shakespearian  play^  the  epitaphs  by  Timon 
and  bv  Callimachus  are  inserted  almost  verbatim  from 
North's  Plutarch,  forming  a  contradictory  whole  which  was 
evidently  intended  merely  as  a  temporary  arrangement.  The 
only  verbal  change  between  this  passage  in  "  Timon  of 
Athens"  and  those  in  North  is  the  substitution  of  "  wicked 
caitiffs  "  for  "  wicked  wretches  "  ;  and  as  the  word  "  catife  " 
occurs  prominently  in  Painter  it  seems  not  too  wild  a  con- 
jecture to  sa}'  that  the  "Palace  of  Pleasure"  as  well  as 
North's  translation  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  playwright. 
From  these  considerations  it  appears  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  put  it  down  as  our  first  positive  conclusion  that  both 
Plutarch  and  Painter  were  sources  of  the  Shakespearian  play. 
But  in  the  Lives  and  in  the  "  Palace  of  Pleasure"  are 
the  suggestions  for  the  second  phase  of  Timon's  character 
only,  Plutarch  making  the  single  allusion,  a  casual  and 
unimportant  one,  to  the  prosperous  and  philanthropic  days. 

'  V.  IV.,  70-73. 
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For  Timon's  earlier  life,  for  the  change  in  his  character,  for 
the  banquet  scene,  for  the  finding  of  the  treasure'of  gold, 
for  Timon's  treatment  of  the  sycophant  crowd  as  that  again 
precipitated  itself  upon  the  possessor  of  the  yellow  load- 
stone, and  for  the  characters  of  Flavins,  Ventidius,  and  the 
old  Athenian  with  the  daughter,  we  may  find  suggestions 
only  in  Lucian  or  the  academic  play.  The  very  number  of 
these  suggestions  gives  an  air  of  probability  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  one  or  both  of  these  works  were  known  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Timon  of  Athens." 

Such  a  h3'pothesis,  however,  is  contrary  to  the  gener- 
ally accepted  opinions  of  the  critics.  Alexander  Dyce,  who 
edited  the  Timon  play,  thought  it  unlikely  that  it  could  have 
been  known  to  Shakespeare  because  of  the  obscurity  of  its 
appearance ;  and  later  writers  have  in  general  followed 
Dyce's  views.  As  for  the  Lucian,  no  translation  of  it  into 
English  is  known  before  that  by  Thomas  Heywood  in  1637, 
and  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  Timon  dialogue  and  the  "  Timon  of  Athens," 
such  a  connection  has  been  believed  to  be  impossible  so  far 
as  Shakespeare  with  his  "less  Greek"  is  concerned. 

Indeed,  to  a  reader  of  this  academic  Timon  play  it  is 
soon  evident  that  its  style  and  diction  are  far  different  from 
the  style  and  diction  found  in  the  "  Timon  of  Athens."  ^  As 
with  the  "II  Timone,"  its  secondary  plot  is  wholly  wanting 
in  Shakespeare.  Furthermore,  like  Boiardo  again,  its 
anonymous  author  clearly  drew  with  freedom  from  his 
Lucian  for  the  Timon  plot,  and  were  the  Lucian  accessible, 
Shakespeare  might  have  got  most  of  his  incidents  and  much 
clearer  suggestions  for  his  manner  from  that.  But  the 
academic  play  alone  actually  introduces  Timon  in  his  period 
of  prosperity,  its  Laches  is  the  only  known  predecessor  of 
Flavius,  and  of  all  the  extant  sources  it  is  unique  in  contain- 
ing a  banquet  scene.     In  this,  stones  painted  like  artichokes 

^  The  few  resemblances  in  phraseology  appear  to  be  entirely  accidental.     Cf. 
Timon  ;  "  While  I  have  gold 

I  will  not  see  my  friends  to  stand  in  need." 

Timon  Play  I,  11. 
Steward  :   "  Whilst  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  steward  still." 

Timon  of  Athens  IV,  11,  50. 
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are  served,  and  Timon  drives  out  the  guests  by  using  his 
mock  vegetables  as  missiles.  In  the  corresponding  scene  in 
the  "Timon  of  Athens"  covered  dishes  containing  luke- 
warm water  are  brought  on,  instead  of  the  artichokes,  and 
this  mock  soup  is  flung  at  the  false  friends.  But  the  com- 
ment of  one  of  the  startled  Lords  in  the  Shakespearian  trag- 
edy : — 

"  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day  stones."i 

has  frequently  been  noted  as  being  possibly  an  accidental 
reversion  to  the  academic  original. 

Dyce's  objection  to  this  possibility  is  expressed  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Timon  play  •}'■'■  \  leave  to  others 
a  minute  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  Shakes- 
peare was  indebted  to  the  present  piece.  I  shall  merely 
observe,  that  1  entertain  considerable  doubts  of  his  having 
been  acquainted  with  a  drama,  which  was  certainly  never 
•7^  performed  in  the  metropolis,  and  which  was  likely  to  have 
been  read  only  by  a  few  of  the  author's  particular  friends,  to 
whom  transcripts  of  it  had  been  presented."  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  argument  of  improbability  is  not  so  con- 
clusive as  it  has  usually  been  considered.  The  academic 
play  was  produced  about  i6oo.  The  title  page  to  the  1603 
Quarto  of  Hamlet  says  that  it  already  had  been  "acted  in 
the  two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford."  This 
would  bring  Shakespeare  and  his  theatrical  company  to  the 
place  where  the  Timon  play  had  been  given  while  yet  some 
memory  of  it  remained  fresh. ^  In  fact  it  is  not  likely  that 
Shakespeare  was  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  universities 
and  their  interests.  For  instance,  he  would  pass  through 
Oxford  on  his  way  to  and  from  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
his  intimate  friendship  with  the  Oxford  D'Avenants  is  well 
known.*     Moreover   there    was    a    considerable    number    of 

'  III,  VI,  131. 

■  p.    VII. 

^  In  a  chart  of  the  academic  plays,  &c.,  produced  at  the  Universities  during 
Elizabethan  times,  as  prepared  by  Prof.  Felix  E.  Schelling  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Timon  play  is  included  with  those  which  appeared  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  next  production  given  is  that  of  Hamlet — a  suggestive  coincidence. 

*  cf.  Sidney  Lee,  "A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"  p.  265. 
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these  academic  plays  being  staged  in  Elizabethan  times,  and 
in  this  period  when  the  playwrights'  nets  were  dragging  all 
life  and  literature  for  materials,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
these  could  entirely  escape  notice.  Therefore,  while  it  is 
evident  that  the  Timon  play  was  not  used  as  a  source  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  way  in  which  he  used  the  "True  Trag- 
edy" or  the  "Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  yet  it  appears  both 
possible  and  probable  that  some  account  of  its  main  plot 
came,  by  word  of  mouth  perhaps,  to  his  knowledge,  and  that 
this  account,  just  as  happened  with  George  Whetstone's 
"  Promos  and  Cassandra  "  or  the  "True  Chronicle  History 
of  King  Leir  "  or  the  "  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V,"  was 
pressed  into  service  when  he  himself  took  up  the  story  for 
dramatic  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that 
Shakespeare  got  the  suggestions  from  Lucian  only  through 
the  Timon  play.  The  Timon  of  Shakespeare  is  not  the 
Timon  of  the  academic  production  ;  still  less  is  it  like  the 
Timon  of  the  popular  Elizabethan  stories.  In  the  depth  and 
tone  of  his  misanthropy,  Lucian's  Timon  is  the  true  proto- 
type of  Shakespeare's  Timon.  In  spirit  the  latter  follows 
the  former  directly,  with  no  intermediation  of  the  Timon 
play.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this,  one  should  note  that 
Timon's  bitter  apostrophe  to  the  unearthed  treasure  is  closely 
parallel  in  the  Lucian  and  the  Shakespearian  versions,'  while 
the  academic  play  is  wholly  without  such  a  passage.  Lucian's 
dialogue  was  evidently  an  ultimate  source  of  the  "  Timon  of 
Athens"  ;  and  if  there  was  an  intermediate  stage,  it  was  not 
filled  by  the  academic  production  alone. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  from  external  considera- 
tions it  has  usually  been  concluded  that  Shakespeare  could 
not  have  known  this  Greek  dialogue  itself.  On  this  point  a 
valuable  piece  of  research  work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Benno 
Tschischwitz  -  in  proving  the  existence  of  translations  of 
Lucian  in  both  Italian  and  French  previous  to  or  contempo- 
rary with   Shakespeare.      He  discovered  traces  of  three  in 

1  IV,  III,  25. 

^  Shakes.  Jahrbuch,  vol.  IV,  p.  196. 
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Italian,  one  made  in  1527  with  translator  unknown,  another 
in  1535  and  a  third  in  155  i,  both  by  Nicolo  do  Lonigo.  In 
French  he  found  two,  the  iirst  dated  sometime  between  1590 
and  1600,  Filbert  Bretin  being  the  translator,  and  the  second 
with  date  not  given  but  being  the  work  of  Baudoin  who  died 
in  1650.  Dr.  Tschischwitz  further  discovered  in  the  text 
of  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  an  indication  that  the  playwright 
had  made  use  of  some  one  of  these  translations.  In  III,  i,  46 
occurs  the  word  "  solidares  "  as  the  name  of  certain  coins. 
Now  this  word  is,  of  course,  not  taken  from  the  Greek. 
But  there  was  an  Italian  piece  of  money  called  a  "soldo," 
and  a  "  sol  d'or"  was  in  use  in  France.  It  is  also  perhaps 
worth  mentioning  that  the  use  of  Roman  instead  of  Greek 
names  (Lucius,  Lucullus,  Flaminius,  Servilius,  &c.,)  suggests 
a  Romance  medium  for  the  Lucian.  Consequently,  since 
Shakespeare  probably  knew  Italian  and  certainly  knew 
something  of  French,^  the  impossibility  of  his  direct  acquaint- 
ance with  Lucian's  work  is  removed. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  led  is,  therefore,  that  the 
author  of  the  "  Timon  of  Athens"  knew  and  used  not  only 
North's  Plutarch  and  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  but  also 
Lucian  and  the  academic  Timon  play.  One  need  not  fear  to 
pile  up  too  many  sources  for  a  play  written  by  Shakespeare, 
if  the  connection  of  each  with  his  work  may  be  shown  to  be 
probable.  Our  master-playwright  must  have  had  some 
knack  at  finding  "  sources,"  as  well  as  in  using  them  ;  and  it 
appears,  after  all,  that  the  books  to  which  Shakespeare  had 
access  in  one  way  or  another  would  have  made  no  mean 
library.^  There  are  those  who  have  fallen  back  on  that 
resource  so  familiar  to  Shakespeare  critics,  a  lost  play  on 
Timon,  from  which  the  author  of  "  Timon  of  Athens"  got 
his  Lucian,  and  in  which  both  he  and  the  academic  writer 
found  the  originals  of  the  steward  and  of  the  banquet  scene.  ^ 
But  though,  of  course,  this  possibility  is  always  present, 
such  a  conclusion  is  at    best    very    unsatisfactory — already 

*  Cf.  Anders,  Shakespeare's  Books,  p.  50. 

2  Cf.  CoUier-Hazlitt's  "  Shakespeare's  Library":  Anders,  "  Shakespeare's  Books." 

'  Herford.     Everslcy  ed.  X,  p.  155. 
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there  are  too  many  lost  plays.  It  is  much  preferable  to  use 
those  writings  which  we  have  and  can  know,  if  only  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  are  sufficient  in  themselves.  Now, 
in  this  case,  if  one  gather  together  the  different  points  found  in 
each  of  these  four  works  and  also  in  the  Shakespearian  play,' 
one  has  the  nucleus  for  practically  the  whole  story  of 
"Timon  of  Athens" — it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  or 
far  less  to  prove  that  the  result  far  transcends  the  originals 
even  in  this,  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  and  least  interesting 
of  the  Shakespearian  dramas.  To  be  sure  these  sources  give 
but  a  suggestion  for  the  Alcibiades  underplot.  But  that  is 
the  part  of  the  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  which  shows  the  most 
signs  of  lack  of  finish,  and  this  would  certainly  not  be  the 
case  were  the  story  drawn  from  an  original  play  fully  worked 
out. 

Such  are  my  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  direct  sources 
of  the  "  Timon  of  Athens."  Not  even  a  Boswell  would 
succeed  in  giving  a  list  of  the  indirect  sources  or  suggestions 
for  such  a  work  of  literature.  However,  there  are  one  or 
two  interesting  sidelights  on  certain  characters  in  the  play 
which  may  properly  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
"  Timon  of  Athens"  is  placed  by  Shakespeare  chronologists 
in  the  period  of  tragic  temper,  the  expression  of  which  per- 
haps culminated  in  "  King  Lear" — and  in  several  respects 
Lear  and  Timon  are  related  characters.  The  contrast 
between  Timon  and  Alcibiades  is  somewhat  parallel  to  that 
between  Hamlet  and  Fortinbras;  Coleridge  called  "  Timon" 
an  "  after  vibration  of  Hamlet."  The  Misanthrope  is  also  a 
dramatic  relative  of  Coriolanus.  As  for  Apemantus,  it  seems 
almost  as  if  Shakespeare  must  have  known  Lucian's  "Auction 
of  Philosophers  "  as  well  as  the  dialogue  on  Timon,  so  closely 
is  the  churlish  cynic  modeled  on  Diogenes'  recipe  (in  the 
"Auction")  for  making  philosophers.  In  Lyly's  "Alexander 
and  Campaspe  "  (1580-1)  Diogenes  appears  again,  here,  as 
well,  very  suggestive  of  Apemantus.  And  in  some  particu- 
lars the  Alexander  is  not  unlike  the  Timon  of  the  earlier  and 
prosperous  period.      But  such   parallels  as  this  last  one  are 

^  See  table  illustrating  this  paper. 
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ohen    to   be   explained    bj    what   has    well   been    called    the 
"  canon  of  coincidence." 


There  is  another  matter  proceeding  from  this  consider- 
ation of  the  sources,  but  bearing  more  directly  on  the  mooted 
question  of  the  authorship  and  method  of  composition  of  the 
play,  which  may  here  be  appended  to  the  foregoing  discus- 
cussion.  The  different  incidents  which  are  found  in  our 
four  sources  and  in  the  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  thus  making  up 
the  germs,  so  to  speak,  of  the  play,  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  diagram.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  in 
the  "  Timon  of  Athens"  there  is  to  be  found  the  work  of  a 
hand  other  than  Shakespeare's.  As  it  seems  very  improbable 
that  the  two  writers  worked  in  collaboration,  the  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
creation  of  the  drama.  In  their  study  of  this  tragedy  the 
critics  have  attempted  to  separate  the  work  of  Shakespeare 
from  the  work  of  the  unknown  other  writer,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  almost  exactly  as  many  different  "  divisions  of 
the  strata  "  as  there  are  critics.^  But  there  remain  certain 
parts  of  the  play  which  are  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  master  hand.  And  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
every  one  of  the  twenty  or  so  foundation  points  which  appear 
in  these  sources,  reappears  at  least  once  in  an  undoubtedly 
Shakespearian  portion,  while  less  than  half  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  doubtful  passages.  The  conclusion  is  evident  and 
seems  irresistible — that  the  hand  which  used  the  sources 
was  the  original  hand.  As  it  may  further  be  observed  that 
the  portions  assigned  by  practically  all  to  the  unknown  play- 
wright are  in  every  instance  mere  expansions  of  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  genuine  parts  of  the  play,^  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  this  drama  as  it 
appeared  completed  in  the  First  Folio  and  as  it  is  printed 
to-day  may  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Shakespeare. 

W.  H.  Clemons. 

'  Cf.    for  instance,    Knight,    Deliiis,    Tschischwitz,    Fieay,     Conrad,    Gollancz, 
Herford,  Hudson,  White,  Dowden,  and  Rolfe. 

2  Cf.  Fleay,  New  Shak.  Soc.  Trans.,  1874,  p,  147. 
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Incidents    from    the   Probable   Sources  of   "  Timon  of    Athens  " 
Which  Are  Found  in  the  Play. 


L-.A..    i  T^r  p".^.     p— "• 

P.MNTEK. 

w  here  found  in 
"Timon    of 
Athens." 

I 

Timon  ruined  by 
benevolence. 

Timon  appears  in 
prosperity  :  is  be- 
nevolent,   but    is 
ruined    by    ship- 
wrecks. 

Unrequited      be- 
nevolence. 

[s]   I.  I  ;   II.  I  ;  2; 
III.  6;  IV.  ^;  V.  i 
[?J    I.  2;  III.  152; 
3 ;  4 ;  IV.  2. 

2 

His  friends  show     j 
themselves  false.  1     °' 

[s]  II.  i;  2  ;III.6; 

mni.i;2.3;4; 

3 

Leaves  Athens  (a  1  ■ 
sort  of  outcast.)     | 

Dwelt  in  "a  little 
cabin       in       the 
fields  " 

[s]  IV.  I. 

4 

Becomes  a   man- 
hater. 

do 

Manhater. 

"  The  capital  en- 
emy      of      man- 
kind." 

fs]    IV.  i;  3:  V.  I. 

5 

Digs  for  his    liv- 
ing. 

do. 

[s]  IV.  3. 

6 

i 
Finds  gold    (gif      ,„ 
ofPlutus).               °°- 

[s]  IV.  3. 

7 

Apostrophe  when 
gold  is  found. 

[s]  IV.  3. 

8 

Refuses     to     use 
gold    as    he   had 
before. 

do. 

[s]  IV.  3. 

9 

iSan   =whh  ^  Philargurus^  the 
daughter.              .1  ''^'^^  character. 

[s]  I    I.  I09— 

10 

Demeas  =  Venti-    j 
dius. 

[S]   I.   I.  94-;    11.    2. 

229. 

[?]    I.  2.     I.- 

II 

Thrasycles=Ape-! 
mantus  (?) 

Apemantus. 

do. 

[s]  II,  i;  IV.  3.197- 

291; 382-398; 

[?]  I.  i;  II.  2;  IV.  3, 

292-381. 

12 

Timon's  military 
reputation     men-  ;  do. 
tioned.                     | 

[s]  11.  2.  206-:  IV. 
3.  93;  V.  I.  119—. 

13 

Beats  and  stones 
sycophants. 

Beas  sycophants 
with  hoe. 

[s]  V.  I.  118- 

14 

Banquet     scene  ; 
stones  painted  as 
artichokes. 

[sl  III.  6. 

15 

Laches  =Flavius 
the  steward. 

fsj  II.  2:  IV  2;  V   I 
[?]  I.  2;  III.  4;  IV. 
2.     30-50;  3. 

16 

' 

Timon  &  Apeman- 
tus   eat   together 
ungraciously. 

do. 

[s]  IV.  3.  282- 

17 

Timon  friendly  to 
Alcibiades.      Ex- 
pects  that  latter    do. 
will   do   mischief  1 
to  Athens.               1 

[s]   I.  i;   IV.  3;  V. 
[?fl.  2;III.5;V.3. 

18 

Fig-tree  episode,     do. 

[s]  V.  I.  208- 

19 

Timon   dies    and  j 
is  buried   on  sea-  ^  do. 
shore.                       j 

[s]  V.  I.  218-  4.65- 

20 

Two  epitaphs  :        do. 

1.  Timon's,             1  i.  Given. 

2.  Callimachus'.     1  2.  Mentioned. 

[s]  V.  4.  70- 
[?]  V.  3- 

[sj — Shakespearian  part. 

[?] — Doubtful  or  un-Shakespearian  part. 
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BISHOP    POCOCKE 
AND  THE  TOMB  OF  ABEDRAPSAS. 

RICHARD     Pococke,    author    of     ''A   Description    of  the 
East  and  Some  Other  Countries''  in  two  volumes  folio, 
was  born  at   Southampton,  England,  in    1704.     He   studied 
at  Oxford,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in    1731, 
of  LL.D.  in  1733.     From  1737  to  1742  he  traveled  extensively 
in    the    Nearer    East,  thus  collecting    the    material   for    his 
famous  book,  which  was  published  in  1743  and  1745.    In  the 
year  in    which    his  second  volume   appeared   he    was   made 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  in  1756  Bishop  of  Ossory.      "He 
was  translated  by  the  king's  letter  from  Ossory  to  Elphin,  in 
June    1765,  bishop  Gore   of   Elphin  being  then  promoted  to 
Meath  ;  but  bishop  Gore  finding  a  great  sum  was  to  be  paid  to 
his  predecessor's  executors  for  the  house  at  Ardbracean,  de- 
clined taking  out  his  patent ;  and  therefore  bishop  Pococke,  in 
July,  was  translated  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  directly 
to  the  see  of  Meath,  and  died   in  the  month  of  September 
the  same   year,    suddenly,    of    an    apoplectic  stroke,    while 
he    was   in    the   course  of    his    visitation."^      Apparently    a 
shocking  sum'was  asked  for  the  Ardbracean  house. 

The  time  when  Pococke  graduated  from  Oxford  was 
marked  by  great  enthusiasm  for  archccology,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  Many  persons  were  actively  engaged 
in  collecting,  preserving  and  publishing  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  world,  both  such  as  were  still  to  be  found  by 
exploration,  and  such  as  were  already  stored  in  museums  or 
private  houses.  A  new  interest  in  the  East,  especially  in 
Greece  and  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  was 
awakened,  and  travelers  who  explored  these  lands,  equip- 
ped by  private  means  or  by  the  funds  of  societies,  found 
on  their  return  as  eager  a  public  waiting  to  pay  high  prices 
for  their  books,  as  archccologists  find  in  our  own  times. 
However,   some  of   the  energy  expended  in   this   way    was 

M  have  quoted  here  from  the  "New  Edition"  of  "  The  General  Biographical 
Dictionary,"  revised  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Chalmers  in  1816  :  the  same  article  con- 
tains Cumberland's  anecdote,  given  below. 
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productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  because  some  of  the 
archaeologists  of  that  age  either  were  not  overscrupulous, 
or,  being  insufficiently  trained,  were  superficial  and  inaccu- 
rate. For  example,  in  1729  the  French  "Academic  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-Lettres,"  having  recently  acquired  the 
private  collection  of  antiquities  made  by  the  Marquis  de 
Nointel  which  thereafter  became  the  nucleus  of  the  great 
archaeological  museum  of  the  Louvre,  equipped  and  sent  to 
Greece  the  Abbe  Michel  Fourmont  and  his  nephew,  to  make 
a  collection  of  inscriptions  there.  And  many  good  inscriptions 
were  copied  by  these  gentlemen ;  but  many  of  the  original 
monuments  were  destroyed  or  buried,  in  order  that  the 
poor  scholarship  of  the  younger  Fourmont  might  not  be 
discovered,  while  many  spurious  inscriptions  were  reported, 
some  of  which  pretended  to  reach  back  over  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  society  in  Verona  the 
Marchese  di  Maffei,  together  with  a  French  jurist  named 
Sequier,  undertook  in  1733  to  produce  a  complete  corpus  of 
Greek  and  Latin  incriptions,  and  for  this  purpose  traveled 
through  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England.  The  pro- 
posed corpus  never  appeared,  but  the  labor  expended  upon 
it  resulted  in  the  production  of  Maffei's  '■'■  Ars  Critica 
Lapidaria,''  the  first  scientific  treatise  on  epigraphy,  and 
a  most  useful  book  though  now  antiquated.  In  1733  the 
famous  "  Society  of  Dilettanti"  was  founded  in  London, with 
the  special  purpose  of  encouraging  classical  studies,  and  of 
supporting  scientific  explorations  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
This  society  sent  out,  for  example,  the  first  expedition  to 
Greece  which  undertook  actual  excavations:  it  has  num- 
bered among  its  members  and  agents  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  English  scholars,  men  preeminent  for  trust- 
worthiness and  scholarship,  such  as  Edmund  Chishull,^ 
Richard  Chandler,  Nicholas  Revett,  Willia^i  Pars,  and,  in  a 
later  generation,  Richard  Payne  Knight,  William  Gell  and 
others. 

Pococke  was  one  of  those  who  were  strongly  influenced 
by  the  archaeological  enthusiasm  of  the  times:  he  was  also 

'Cf.  Larfeld  in  the  article  "Griechische  Epigraphik"  in  "Mullet's  Handbuch  der 
Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft,"  pp.  375  and  378. 
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addicted  to  that  complaisant  superficiality  which  was  not 
uncommon  then.  He  seems  to  have  spent  five  years  in  the 
East,  traveling  over  great  distances  in  an  age  when  travel 
was  by  no  means  so  easy  or  so  safe  as  now.  Moreover  he 
produced  a  most  entertaining  book,  which  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion, and  which  no  doubt  made  his  reputation  ;  for  from  the 
time  of  its  appearance  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
man  of  learning  and  distinction.  Perhaps  he  may  even  have 
regarded  himself  in  this  light,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
following  anecdote  told  of  him  by  a  certain  Mr.  Cumberland: 
"  When  we  were  on  our  road  to  Ireland,  I  saw  from  the 
windows  of  the  inn  at  Daventry  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen 
approaching  on  a  gentle  trot,  headed  by  an  elderly  chief  in 
clerical  attire,  who  was  followed  by  five  servants  at  dis- 
tances geometrically  measured  and  most  precisely  main- 
tained, and  who,  upon  entering  the  inn,  proved  to  be  this 
distinguished  prelate,  conducting  his  horde  with  the  phleg- 
matic patience  of  a  scheik."  On  the  other  hand,  those  who, 
with  great  respect  for  him,  have  reviewed  his  work,  have 
been  tempted  to  account  for  certain  deficiencies  by  explain- 
ing that  this  author  was  more  familiar  with  some  other 
subjects  than  with  that  under  discussion.  Thus  an  American 
biographer^  says  of  him  :  "  His  fame  rests  upon  his  work  on 
Palestine,  which  Robinson  pronounces  'one  of  the  most 
important,'  although  he  knew  but  little  Arabic  and  his 
scholarship  was  more  classical  than  biblical."  A  Frenchman^ 
says  of  his  ^^Description  of  the  East'' :  "Get  ouvrage  .  .  . 
abonde  en  descriptions  et  en  details  de  moeurs  qui  le  font 
encore  lire  avec  interet ;  ce  qui  concerne  les  inscriptions  et 
les  monuments  est  mediocre."  A  German  critic,^  speaking 
of  Pococke's  edition  of  his  own  inscriptions  which  appeared 
in  1752,  calls  it  a  "  hochst  liederliche  Veroffentlichung " : 
a  most  slovenly  publication.  The  accounts  of  his  travels^ 
abound   in    lively   descriptions  of  the  people  and  customs  in 

'  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  in  Johnson's  "Universal  Cyclopcedia. " 

'  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale. 

^Larfeld,  1.  c,  p.  377. 

*  I  am  speaking  here  only  of  his  travels  in  the  East:  his  accounts  of  his  travels  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  have  not  seen. 
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various  countries,  and  also  of  his  own  personal  experiences; 
but  his  descriptions  of  ancient  buildings  and  monuments  are 
inaccurate  and  incomplete:  his  reflections,  while  always  in- 
teresting and  often  suggestive,  are  altogether  unreliable. 
In  particular  his  carelessness  with  regard  to  inscriptions 
is  sometimes  astonishing.  Not  only  are  his  copies  often  at 
fault,  but  in  many  cases  he  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt 
to  join  the  letters  into  words,  in  order  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  his  reading.  And  in  publishing  these  inscrip- 
tions he  merely  reproduced  his  copies  in  type,  without  any 
attempt  to  edit  the  text  or  to  explain  the  meaning.  He 
states  indeed,  in  the  preface  to  these  inscriptions,  that  his 
purpose  was  but  to  enlarge  the  field  in  which  the  acumen 
of  scholars  may  exercise  itself:  "  Incepti  itaque  praesentis 
(sicut  et  superiorum  meorum  in  re  antiquaria  conatum) 
ea  est  ratio,  ut  dilatetur  campus  in  quo  sese  exerceat 
hominum  criticorum  et  ingenio  valentium  acumen,  sive 
corrigendo,  sive  supplendo,  sive  explicando,  sive  etiam 
excerpendo  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet."  But,  because  of  the 
character  of  some  of  his  mistakes,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  he  was  unable  to  read  the  inscriptions 
which  he  copied,  not  to  speak  of  those  which  he  passed  by. 
The  fact  is  that  Pococke  really  deserves  great  credit  for 
having  traveled  much  where  travel  was  unusual,  for  having 
opened  the  way  for  others,  and  interesting  many  in  the 
archaeology  of  the  the  East.  His  reputation,  however,  does 
not  correspond  with  his  services;  for  he  has  been  reputed 
not  only  a  daring  traveler  but  also  a  scholarly  archaeologist, 
and  even  the  great  Robinson  regarded  his  account  of 
Palestine  one  of  the  most  important,  although  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  monuments  which  he  saw  himself  are  superficial, 
careless  and  inaccurate. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  inscriptions  copied  by  Pococke 
have  been  known  solely  through  him.  One  of  these  in 
particular  attracted  my  attention,  and,  although  its  text  was 
so  corrupt  that  it  was  impossible  either  to  fix  its  date  or  to 
comprehend  its  meaning  as  a  w^hole,  it  so  excited  my  curio- 
sity that  I  determined  when  I  went  to  Syria  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  find  it.     It  w^as  in  two  parts,  which  Pococke 
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took  to  be  independent,  and  published  as  separate  inscrip- 
tions.^ The  second  of  these  parts  was  republished  by 
Franz,  in  the  C.  I.  G.  Ill,  No.  4464:  the  first  part 
was  republished  first  by  LeBas(and  Waddington)  in  Vol.  Ill 
of  the  "  Voyage  Archeologigue,''  No.  1834.  Both  parts  were 
published  again  by  Kirchhoff  in  the  C.  I.  G.  IV,  No. 
9899,  where  they  are  combined  by  the  editor,  but  in  the 
reverse  order;  for  the  second  part  is  called  "a"  and  is 
placed  at  the  left  of  the  other,  which  is  called  "b,"  instead 
of  at  the  right  where  it  really  belongs. 

Pococke  states  that  these  two  inscriptions,  or  rather 
these  parts  of  an  inscription,  together  with  one  other, were 
found  ''in  pago  Frikey,  near  a  town  which  he  calls  '•'Ronieh 
prope  Marra/i.'"  He  gives  no  further  account  of  the  place  in. 
connection  with  these  inscriptions,  but  in  his  ''Description 
of  the  East,''  Vol.  II,  p.  147,  there  is  the  following  passage, 
which  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  town  although  the  name- 
appears  in  a  different  form:  "From  this  place  (i.  e.  the 
village  of  il-Barah)  we  returned  partly  by  the  same  way^ 
and  went  about  two  leagues  to  the  north  east  to  a  village 
called  Frihay,  where  there  are  remains  of  some  very 
handsome  palaces,  one  of  which  is  almost  entire ;  over  the 
door  of  another  there  is  an  imperfect  Greek  inscription, 
which  seemed  to  contain  the  name  of  the  master  of  it; 
one  sepulchral  building  is  like  those  of  Kuph,  except 
that  it  is  covered  with  a  cupola;  the  others  are  all  in  a 
different  manner,  and  seem  to  have  made  a  circle  on  a  hill, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  houses;  there  are  a  great  number 
of  them;  one  is  a  grot  cut  into  the  rock;  and  before  the 
entrance  there  is  an  arch  about  nine  feet  thick  built  with 
single  stones  of  that  length,  and  finely  turned  :  in  the  front  of 
these  arches  there  are  some  imperfect  Greek  inscriptions, 
which  I  saw  were  of  a  religious  nature,  most  of  them  being 
doxologies.  Under  one  of  the  arches  near  a  house  (in  which 
I  could  see  no  entrance  into  any  grot)  there  are  two  or 
three  Greek  inscriptions,  which  seemed  to  be  Pagan,  but  in' 
such  barbarous  unintelligible  Greek,  that  they  were  hardly 

'  Inscriptiones  Antiquae  Graecae  et  Latinae,  editae  anno  1S52,  p.  65. 
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worth  transcribing."      I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other 
reference  to  this  town  in  Pococke's  works. 

Now  when  we  were  in  Syria,  my  fellow-travelers  and  I 
made  diligent  search  for  the  town  of  Frikey  or  Frihay,  and 
found  it  at  last  under  the  name  of  Frikya  or  Firkya,  about 
half-way  between   Ruweha   and   il-Barah,  and    not   very   far 
from    Ma'arrit  in-Nu'man,  which  the  natives  sometimes  call 
Ma'arrah  for  short.      We  did  not  find  the  handsome  palace, 
which   Pococke  saw  almost    entire,  nor  yet    the   sepulchral 
building  covered  by  a  cupola,  doubtless  because  a  modern 
village  has  been  built  there,  of  and  among  the  ancient  ruins, 
and  probably  since  Pococke's  visit.     Some  of  the  inscriptions 
of  a  religious  nature  and  perhaps  some  of  those  in  barbarous 
unintelligible  Greek  may  be  among  those  published  in  the 
reports  of  our  expedition.'     But  certainly  we  found   a  grot 
cut  into  the   rock,  and  before  the  entrance  there  is  still  an 
arch,  or  at  least  a  vault,  which,  seeing  that  it  was  originally 
about  nine  feet  wide  and  a  little  more  than  nine  feet  long, 
might  have  been  described  as  nine  feet  thick.      This  is  the 
tomb  of  Abedrapsas,  and   here   are    to   be  found    Pococke's 
three  inscriptions.      I   was  not  surprised  to  find   Pococke's 
copies    of     these    inscriptions   incorrect,    although,    with    a 
very    few    exceptions,    every    letter    in    the    inscriptions    is 
perfectly  clear.       Thus,  for  example,   the  date  is  SAX,  i.   e. 
636;  whereas  Pococke  wrote  ZAX,  letters  which  do  not  pro- 
perly   represent  an)^    number,    and    which     were    therefore 
emended  by  Franz  to  ZAZ  (237)  or  EAY  (435).      Nor  was  it 
strange    that,   considering    the   inscriptions    by   themselves, 
Pococke  imagined  them  to  be  Christian  in  character,  or  that 
Kirchhoff  said  of  the  longest  one:     "  Tituli  color  universum 
ludaci    hominis    mihi  prodere    videtur    ingenium."      But   it 
was    surprising   to    find   that  Pococke  apparently   failed    to 
notice  at  all  the  unique  glory  of   the    tomb,  its  sculptures, 
which  are  real  works  of  art,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
mutilated  sculptures  in  another  tomb  near  by,  far  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  known  thus  far  in  all  this  region. 

1  "Publications  of  an  American  Archjeological  Expedition  to  Syria  in  1899-1900," 
The  Century  Company,  1903-,  Part  III,  No.  240-253. 
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This  tomb,  which  has  already  been  described  by  Mr^ 
Butler,'  is  in  the  hillside  south  of  the  village.  It  consists  in- 
part  of  a  dromos,  three  metres  wide  and  a  little  over  three- 
metres  long,  hewn  in  the  living  rock,  and  covered  by  a 
barrel  vault  of  fine  masonry.  The  dromos  is  now  partially 
choked  with  soil  and  stones;  but  I  think  that  at  the  north  it 
was  originally  open.  At  the  opposite  end  is  a  broad 
arcosolium  hewn  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  within  which  is  a 
large  sarcophagus-lid,  of  the  usual  prismatic  shape  and  with 
acroteria  at  the  corners,  covering  the  top  of  a  perpendicular 
shaft.  Hewn  in  the  south  side  of  this  shaft  is  a  second 
arcosolium,  within  which  is  the  grave.  The  shaft  is  2.08  m. 
long,  and  87^4  cm.  wide:  the  grave  is  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  is  about  a  metre  deep,  its  top  being  a  metre  and  a 
quarter  below  the  top  of  the  shaft. 


The  Right  Side  of  the  Dromos. 

The  right  wall  of  the  dromos,  as  one  enters,  is  occupied 
by  life-sized  figures  executed  in  high  relief  upon  the  living 
rock.  They  constitute  a  single  group.  In  the  center  a  man 
and  a  woman  recline  upon   a   couch,  before    which   a  small 

^  Am.  Arc.  Expedition,  Part  II,  p.  27S,  ff. 
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table,  spread  with  viands,  is  set.  The  head  of  the  couch  is 
towards  the  right,  and  on  this  the  man  leans  his  left  arm : 
he  is  represented  in  full  face,  his  right  hand  resting  on  the 
woman's  shoulder:  on  the  wall,  at  the  left  of  his  head,  is 
carved  his  name,  'A/3e8pa-\/ra9 :  Abedrapsas.  The  woman  is 
also  represented  in  full  face,  and  leaning  upon  her  left  arm. 
She  is  in  front  of  the  man,  but  nearer  the  foot  of  the  couch, 
so  that  her  body  does  not  completely  conceal  his:  her  right 
arm  is  stretched  toward  the  viands  on  the  table.  The  figures 
of  both  the  man  and  the  woman  are  fully  draped.  At  the  left 
of  the  table  and  facing  the  woman  stood  the  figure  of  a 
girl,  perhaps  ten  years  of  age;  but  her  body,  w^hichfrom  the 
waist  up  was  sculptured  in  the  round,  has  been  broken  off. 
Beside  her  is  a  dog  which  is  trying  to  reach  up  to  the  table. 
On  the  wall  beside  the  woman's  head  is  carved  'Afta^ySa^Sea- 
'A/xa^/3a/3ea,  dvyaTrjp:  AmatJibabea  {and')  Amathbabea  {her) 
daugliter.  At  the  left  of  these  figures,  behind  the  foot  of 
the  couch,  stands  a  young  slave-girl,  dressed  in  a  tunic 
which  is  fastened  over  the  left  shoulder  by  a  brooch,  but 
passing  under  the  right  arm  leaves  the  right  arm  and 
shoulder  bare.  She  is  turned  toward  the  right,  so  that  her 
face  is  shown  in  profile:  her  right  hand  is  held  close  to  her 
hip,  her  left  is  stretched  out  before  her:  with  both  hands 
she  is  holding  up  the  draperies  which  form  a  background  for 
the  central  figures.  Beside  her  is  written  ^Ip'qvi],  SovXr]  : 
Irene,  {a)  slave.  By  the  head  of  the  couch  stands  a  youthful 
male  figure,  completely  draped,  and  represented  in  full  face. 
In  his  right  hand,  which  is  raised  above  the  head  of  the 
couch,  he  holds  something  which  looks  like  a  serpent,  in  the 
other  something  which  I  took  to  be  a  torch,  but  which  may 
be  a  cornucopia.  The  figure  is  taller  by  a  head  than  the 
man,  who  is  propped  up  fairly  high  on  the  couch,  or  than 
the  slave-girl,  who  is  standing.  Beside  this  figure  is  carved 
Tu%7;  'K'yaOrj :  Good  Fortune.  This  name  is  properly  that  of 
a  female  divinity,  who  was  thought  of  sometimes  as  the 
personification  of  good  luck,  and  sometimes  as  a  kind  of 
guardian  angel  of  a  nation,  a  family  or  even  a  single  individual ; 
whereas  the  figure  sculptured  here  is  that  of  the  cor- 
responding  male    deity,  whose    name  was  properly  'Ayo^o? 
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^aificov.     Snake  and  cornucopia  are  common  symbols  of  this 

god.^ 

A  famil}-  is  represented  here  in  a  symmetrical  and 
effective  group.  The  wife  occupies  the  central  and  most 
prominent  position  :  on  her  left  is  her  husband,  and  on  her 
right  her  daughter:  the  slave-girl  standing  behind  her  mis- 
tress' feet,  who  was  perhaps  a  favorite  servant  and  perhaps 
also  represents  the  servants  collectively,  is  balanced  in  the 
composition  by  the  figure  of  the  youth  standing  by  the 
master's  head,  who  represents  the  Good  Spirit  of  the 
house.  Such  groups  are  not  uncommon,  especially  among 
Roman  sarcophagus-reliefs.  But  there  is  something  more 
here,  something  which  I  think  shows  the  hand  of  an  artist 
of  no  mean  talent.  Unfortunately  the  faces  of  all  have  been 
seriously  damaged,  probably  for  religious  reasons,  except- 
ing only  the  lower  part  of  the  slave-girl's  face.  This  face 
shows  the  thick  lips  of  a  negress ;  but  what  is  left  of  the  nose 
suggests  rather  a  Semitic  type.  In  spite  of  their  mutilation, 
however,  all  the  figures,  except  that  of  the  youth  on  the 
extreme  right,  are  sufficiently  individualized  to  indicate  that 
they  were  portrait  statues.  The  central  figures  show,  more- 
over, a  dignity  and  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  impress 
even  the  casual  observer:  the  figure  of  the  slave-girl  is 
graceful,  tense  and  spirited. 

Above  this  group  of  life-sized  figures,  and  immediately 
below  the  first  course  of  the  vaulted  roof,  there  is  a  narrow 
frieze  of  figures  about  30  cm.  high,  originally  executed 
in  high  relief,  but  now  so  mutilated  as  to  be  almost 
effaced.  On  the  extreme  left  is  a  seated  figure,  turned  three- 
quarters  to  the  right:  the  head  is  supported  upon  the  right 
hand,  while  the  left  rests  upon  the  throne.  Next  towards  the 
right  are  six  draped  figures,  upright  and  turned  towards 
the  left,  as  if  walking  towards  the  seated  figure  :  the  last  two 
appear  to  be  carrying  a  chest  between  them.  These  two 
with  the  chest  seem  to  divide  the  frieze  into  two  scenes. 
The  second  scene  contains  four  figures,  which  apparently  face 
towards    the    right,    and    of    which     the    second    and    third 

*  Preller-Robert,  Griechische  Mythologie,  I  p.  543. 
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appear  to  be  mounted.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  frieze  is 
an  altar,  which  balances  the  seated  figure  at  the  extreme  left: 
the  figure  on  the  right  appears  to  be  stepping  upon  the 
lowest  step  of  this  altar.  Owing  to  their  mutilated  con- 
dition, the  identification  of  these  figures  is  necessarily  most 
uncertain ;  but  possibly  some  indication  of  the  meaning  of 
these  two  scenes  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscription  of  the  tomb 
given  below. 


The  Left  Side  of  the  Dromos. 

On  the  opposite  wall  of  the  dromos  is  a  row  of  heads, 
sculptured  in  life  size  upon  the  rock.  The  faces  have  been 
completely  destroyed,  so  that  only  the  general  outline  and 
the  neck  of  each  remains.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
represent  any  part  of  the  figure  below  the  neck;  but  where 
the  shoulders  should  be  the  rock  has  been  cut  back  at  an 
even  slant,  extending  continuously  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  row,  and  reaching  at  the  top  a  depth  sufficient  to  allow 
the  sculptor  to  execute  the  heads  in  high  relief  below  the 
original  surface.  Below  where  this  slant  begins  the  rock 
shows  only  the  rough-dressed  surface  natural  to  the 
wall  of  such  a  dromos. 

Every  other  head,  beginning  with  the  first,  is  that  of  a 
man:  the  other  heads  are  of  women.  In  spite  of  their  muti- 
lation, the  latter  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  former,  not 
only  because  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  makes  the  outline 
of  the  women's  heads  much  broader,  but  also  because  of  the 
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long  curls  which  hang  down,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
in  some  cases  apparently  before,  in  others  apparently 
behind  the  ears.  The  slanting  surface  of  the  rock  below  the 
heads  is  broken  by  these  curls,  which  fall  across  it.  On  the 
lowest  tier  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  dromos  are  carved 
five  names,  each  of  which  begins  above  a  man's  head.  The 
names  are  Vevv\d\a\i'i^  F(o/jiav6<;,  Bt'^o?,  [Hjayc^iXo?  and  Ai6vv(n<i  : 
Gennealis,  Ronianos^  Bizos,  PanpJiilos  and  Dionysis.  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  Butler,  that  these  are  probably  the  sons  of 
Abedrapsas,  and  that  the  unnamed  women  are  their  wives. 

On  the  left  spandrel  of  the  arcosolium  at  the  end  of  the 
dromos  is  a  medallion,  sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
containing  in  high  relief  a  life-sized  head  and  bust  of  a 
young  woman.  Her  figure  is  fully  draped,  and  a  veil, 
which  seems  to  have  been  fastened  well  back  on  the  head,  is 
brought  forward  over  the  shoulders.  She  wears  a  necklace 
with  a  pendant.  Her  face,  with  a  pensive  expression, 
is  turned  slightly  to  the  left,  and  the  head  is  bent 
slightly  forward:  the  nose  seems  to  have  been  straight  at 
the  bridge  and  clearly  cut,  the  cheek-bones  high.  The  hair 
is  pushed  forward  a  little  at  the  front,  so  that  it  stands  quite 
high  over  the  forehead,  while  it  is  brought  down  in  a  wavy 
mass  over  each  temple  and  the  upper  part  of  each  ear,  and 
apparently  caught  at  the  back  in  a  knot  which  supports  the 
veil.  At  the  right  of  the  medallion  is  carved  the  name 
'YipaKkia:  Heraklia.  I  think  Heraklia  ma}'  have  been  an 
unmarried  daughter  of  Abedrapsas,  and  if  so  the  difference 
between  her  head-dress  and  that  of  the  other  women  is 
significant. 

On  the  right  spandrel  of  the  arcosolium  is  a  similar 
medallion,  containing  two  busts.  That  on  the  left  is  of  a 
man,  his  head  turned  three-quarters  to  the  right:  his  figure 
is  fully  draped,  his  forehead  high,  his  nose  straight  at  the 
bridge.  The  bust  on  the  right  is  of  a  woman:  her  face  is 
turned  slightly  towards  the  left  and  slightly  upwards: 
her  draperies  are  open  a  little  at  the  throat,  disclosing  a 
necklace.  She  wears  no  veil,  and  her  hair  is  brought  down 
at  each  side  in  a  long  curl,  which  falls  forward  over  the 
shoulder  and  thus  seems  to  give  a  frame  to  her  face.  Both 
these  busts  are  badly  weathered. 
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At  the  left  of  this  medallion  are  carved  the  letters 
OYAPEMIANE,  which  look  like  the  vocative  of  a  proper 
name  Ovap€/j,Lav6<; :  Ouarejuianos.  But  a  vocative  here  seems 
strange  in  view  of  the  other  names  affixed  to  these 
sculptures.  I  have  been  tempted  to  read  ot'a(X)e,  for  the 
Latin  vale,  but  have  been  unable  to  account  for  the  following 
letters  as  a  separate  name  or  word.  The  same  considera- 
tions have  prevented  my  reading  Ovdpe:  oJi  Varus.  Possibly 
we  should  consider  Ouape/xtave  to  be  written  for  Ouapefxtav^: 
Ouaremiane,  a  woman's  name.      Close  to  the  medallion,  but 


w^> 


The  Upper  Arcosolium,  and  South  End  of  the  Dromos. 

on  the  right  side  of  the  dromos,  on  the  first  course  of  the 
masonry,  is  carved  ^apd'^ov:  of  Barachos.  Doubtless  this  is 
the  Aramaic  name  BdrakJi.  It  is  placed  immediately  above 
the  seated  figure,  at  the  left  end  of  the  frieze  described 
above,  and  possibly  it  may  have  some  connection  with  that. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  this  name  should  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  inscription  at  the  left  of  the 
medallion,  although  the  letters  of  the  former  are  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  the  latter,  and  although  there  was  room 
for  the  former  on  the  spandrel,  immediately  under  the  other 
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letters.  Taking  both  inscriptions  together,  we  should  read 
OvapefMiave  Bapd^ov  ;  0/i  Ouareinianos  {so7t)  of  Barachos,  or 
Oiiaremianc  {j.vife?)  of  Barachos.  In  any  case  1  believe  that 
the  woman  of  the  medallion  was  probably  a  married  daughter 
of  Abedrapsas,  and  that  the  man  was  her  husband. 

The  top  of  the  upper  arcosolium  is  perhaps  a  metre 
below  the  present  ground  level;  but  the  soffit  of  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  dromos  is  a  metre  above  the  ground  level  in  the 
middle,  so  that  this  end  of  the  vault  terminates  in  a  low, 
broad  lunette,  above  the  arcosolium.  This  lunette  is 
closed  by  a  large  block,  with  a  small  block  at  each  end. 
The  large  block  bears  on  its  inner  face  a  dove-tailed  plate, 
in  which  is  carved  the  chief  inscription  of  the  tomb,  in  eight 
lines  :^  a  ninth  line,  distinct  from  the  rest,  is  carved  below 
the  plate.  The  letters,  besides  being  carved,  were  painted 
red.      The  inscription  is  as  follows  :2 

'  Etow  'i^x' 1  /^^^o'?  'ApT€/Ji,L(riov  aK\  ireXecrev  to  fivrj/ilov 
'A/SeSjOa'-v/ra?  Atovucriov  koX  'A/u-ad/Sa/Sea  t^?  ^VTroXe/xou,  ja/jieTr) 
avTov,  eudv/xa)';  rov  jSiov  fierXa/SovTe^;^  ical  ra'i  ey^j^a?  cnrehoiKav  toI<; 
irapwocf  deol^. 

@dpcrL,  '^V')(^i]  •  ovBU  a6dvaro<i. 

In  {the)  year  6j6  {i.  e.  of  the  Seleucid  era=j2^  A.  -D.), 
on  the  2 1  St  of  [the)  niontJi  Artemisios  (i.  e.  May),  Abedrapsas, 
{son)  of  Dionysios,  and  Aviathbabea,  {daughter)  of  the  {daugJiter^^ 
of  Eupolemos,  his  wife,  finished  the  tomb,  Jiaving  shared  life 
cheerfully;  and  they  paid  their  vows  to  their  ancestral  gods. 
Soul,  be  of  good  cheer:  no  one  is  immortal ! 
Immediately  below  this  inscription  is  another,  longer 
and  more  obscure  in  meaning:  the  letters  are  not  so  large 
or  so  well  shaped,  but  have  the  same  forms,  and  like  the 
others  were  both  carved  and  painted  red.    The  first  eighteen 


'  The  last  word  in  the  eighth  line,  ^eo?s,  is  in  alignment  with  the  others,  but  at  the 
right  of  the  plate. 

^Pococke,  "Frikey"  No.  i  {Inscr.  Antiq.  p.  64);  C.  I.  G.  4463. 

^  I  think  that  perhaps  the  author  of  this  inscription  meant  that  Amathbabea  was 
the  daughter,  not  the  granddaughter  of  Eupolemos  ;  but  in  that  case  he  should 
have  written  •^  Ei).,  or  roO  Ei).,  or  simply  Ei;7roX^;aoi;,  not  r-^s  Ey.:  on  the  other  hand, 
Eupolemos  may  have  been  a  more  distinguished  person  than  Amathbabea's  own  father. 
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or  nineteen  letters  of  the  first  five  lines^  are  on  a  block  of 
stone,  72  cm.  long  and  24  cm.  wide,  inserted  in  the  rock',- 
evidently  because  of  a  defect  there  :  the  rest  of  the  inscription^ 
is  on  the  living  rock,  at  the  right  of  the  inserted  block. 
Around  the  edges  of  the  block  the  rock  is  somewhat 
crumbled,  so  that  between  the  two  parts  of  the  inscription 
there  is  a  space  sufficient  for  three  or  four  letters  in  each 
line.  The  seventh  and  eighth  lines  of  the  second  part 
begin  farther  to  the  left  than  the  others,  by  three  and  four 
letters  respectively,  so  that  the  first  letter  of  the  seventh 
and  the  first  two  letters  of  the  eighth  line  are  below  the 
corner  of  the  inserted  block;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  letters 
at  the  left  of  these.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  block  was 
inserted  when  the  inscription  was  first  carved,  and 
was  not  made  to  replace  a  part  of  the  inscription  at  some 
later  time.     For  this  inscription  see  the  opposite  page.^ 

"These  things  Abedrapsas  says  gratefully."  What 
things?  Not  those  things  which  follow,  for  if  so  the  author 
would,  or  at  least  should,  have  written  Tahe:  moreover  in 
what  follows  a  new  person  seems  to  speak.  Nor  3'et  are 
"these  things"  contained  in  the  preceding  inscription  as  a 
whole,  for  this  but  recounts  the  acts  of  Abedrapsas,  and 
implies  in  itself  no  cause  for  gratitude.  Perhaps  then  the 
words  referred  to  here  are  those  of  that  last  preceding 
sentence,  below  the  formal  lines  upon  the  dove-tailed  plate: 
"  Soul,  be  of  good  cheer:  no  one  is  immortal."  Abedrapsas 
may  have  been  glad  of  that. 

'  Pococke  "Frikey"  No.  2  (Inscr.  Antiq.,  p.  65);  LeBas-Waddington,  No.  1S34; 
C.  I.  G.  9899  b- 

^  Pococke,  "Frikey"  No.  3  ;  C.  I.  G.  4464  and  9899  a. 

^  The  inscription  is  given  here  in  ordinary  epigraphical  type.  The  actual  forms 
of  some  of  the  letters  may  be  seen  from  the  photographs  of  the  sculptures:  in  general 
they  are  similar  to  those  of  C.  I.  G.  4503,  or,  more  accurately,  Waddington  2661 
and  2673. 

*  The  red  pigment,  still  in  the  cross  strokes  of  the  A,  show  that  AA  was  carved 
here,  and  not  M,  as  Pococke  thought. 

*  It  is  of  course  possible  to  read  here  aiiToO,  and  in  the  following  lines:  avTuj,  avrov, 
etc.  for  ifxavTov,  etc. 

^  Or  led,  directed. 
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In  what  follows  one  Arcesilaos  seems  to  speak.  Like 
Abedrapsas,  he  too  recognized  his  obligations  to  his  an- 
cestral god,  and  he  tells  us  that  this  god  appeared  to  him 
visibly,  and  helped  him  in  many  ways :  he  implies  that  it  was 
by  favor  of  this  god  that  he  learned  a  trade  or  handicraft, 
and  prospered,  so  that  he  soon  mastered  it.  But  what  was 
his  connection  with  Abedrapsas,  what  had  he  to  do  with  a 
tomb  which  was  so  obviously  Abedrapsas'  own?  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  family,  for  his  name 
does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  tomb,  among  the  family 
names.  I  think  the  answer  to  this  question  is  implied  in  the 
last  clause,  which  means,  I  think :  /  was  7-ighteoiis  myself, 
as  ivas  my  master.  I  believe  that  Abedrapsas  was  his  master 
or  his  teacher,  perhaps  even  his  master  in  the  fullest  sense ; 
for  the  fact  that  Arcesilaos  does  not  mention  his  father 
suggests  that  he  was  a  slave. ^  Now  it  is  a  singular  thing 
that  Arcesilaos  did  not  begin  to  learn  his  trade  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  though  he  lived  in  a  country  where 
men  now  marry  at  sixteen,  and  doubtless  always  married 
very  young.  This  implies  some  very  special  circumstances 
in  his  case.  I  think  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  this  craft  of  his  required  some  unusual  talent,  which  was 
discovered  in  him  comparatively  late  in  life.  What  craft 
was  there  in  those  days,  for  which  unusual  natural  talent 
was  required,  and  which  made  those  who  practised  it  seem 
specially  favored  of  the  gods?    I  think  sculpture,  most  of  all. 

If  then  I  might  be  permitted  to  present  a  theory, 
wholly  without  convincing  proof,  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  Abedrapsas,  who  may  have  been  himself  a  sculptor,^ 
discovered  this  unusual  talent  in  Arcesilaos,  and  trained  him 
or  had  him  trained  in  this  art,  and  that  afterwards,  when  he 
had  become  a  successful  sculptor,  out  of  gratitude  towards 
his  master  or  patron,  Arcesilaos  bought  this  place  and  carved 
these  figures  here,  none  knowing  it  until  the  work  was  done, 
and,  still  further,  freed  his  master  from  some  obligation 
which  rested  upon  him  in  "the  city."     What  this  obligation 

^  If  Arcesilaos  was  born  a  slave  he  could  not,  perhaps,  have  had  an  "  ancestral 
god  "  in  the  strict  sense,  unless  the  ancestral  god  of  his  master's  house  is  meant. 

^Cf.    the  somewhat  unnecessary  and    emphatic   ai^njc,   in  the    phrase    Ty]v  aiirrji' 
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was  I  do  not  know.  Nowadays  much  of  the  land  in  this 
region  is  owned  by  certain  men  in  the  cities  like  Hama  and 
Aleppo,  and  the  natives,  who  gather  the  olives  in  the 
large  olive-yards,  are  obliged  to  render  ,an  account  to 
these  city  capitalists.  Perhaps  taxes  are  referred  to:  per- 
haps Abedrapsas  himself  was  not  wholly  free.  Or  perhaps 
Abedrapsas  had  been  making  his  living  as  a  sculptor  in  that 
city.  But,  whatever  the  obligation,  I  think  that  the  frieze 
of  little  figures  which  I  have  described  above  (p.  9  f.)  may 
represent  Abedrapsas  and  his  sons  fulfilling  this  obligation 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  other  scene  Abedrapsas  or  his 
ancestors  paying  homage  at  the  altar  of  his  ancestral  god. 
If  Abedrapsas  was  a  Semite,  as  his  name  implies,  this  god  is 
likely  to  have  been  without  a  proper  name,  his  altar  without 
an  image. 

If  the  sculptor  of  this  tomb  was  really  Arcesilaos,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  he  believed  that  the  god  of  his  fathers 
had  appeared  visibly  unto  him,  and  had  interested  himself 
personally  in  his  career.  Whoever  he  was,  he  could  have 
had  few  real  competitors,  judging  from  the  other  sculptures 
which  remain  in  this  region.  I  think  that  the  same  man 
must  have  produced  the  original  sculptures  of  another  tomb 
in  Frikya,  described  by  Mr.  Butler  on  page  281  f,  and 
perhaps  more  will  be  found  out'  about  him  there,  when 
the  debris  is  cleared  out  of  this  tomb.  But  there  the  artist's 
work  was  marred,  in  a  later  and  I  think  a  Christian  time, 
by  one  of  little  talent  or  even  skill.  The  sculptor  of 
Abedrapsas'  tomb  was  one  of  the  last  representatives 
of  pagan  art,  which  died  a  lingering  death  in  this  remote 
region,  when  in  the  world's  centers  art  was  long  since  dead. 
Such  is  the  tomb  of  Abedrapsas,  whose  real  significance 
Pococke  overlooked.  We  have  the  feeling  that  when  some 
Herodotus  or  Pococke  tells  us  of  his  journeys  into  distant 
lands,  he  should  be  believed,  if  only  his  story  was  published 
long  enough  ago  and  was  received  by  the  mass  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  especially  if  he  was  a  Doctor  of  Laws  or  a 
Bishop.  On  the  contrary,  Pococke's  books,  like  those  of  the 
travelers  of  our  own  generation,  must  be  read  critically, 
if  they  are  to  be  taken  seriously.  Wm.   K.   Prentice. 

Princeton,  October  22d,  1904. 
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THE  POLITICAL  VIEWS    OF  MADAME  DE  STAEL 

IN   1798.^ 

FROM  the  time  when  little  Germaine  Necker,  seated  on  a 
foot-stool  at  her  mother's  knee,  with  her  brilliant  black 
eyes  wide  open,  listened  to  the  political  and  literary  dis- 
cussions of  the  prominent  men  who  thronged  the  salon,  the 
future  adversary  of  Napoleon  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
public  affairs.  The  important  political  office  of  Necker,  the 
famous  salon  of  her  mother,  together  with  the  great  wealth 
of  the  family,  placed  M""  Necker  in  the, midst  of  the  fash- 
ionable and  stirring  life  of  Paris.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  bright,  ambitious  young  woman  eagerly  made  use  of  all 
her  opportunities. 

]yjme  Necker,  who,  when  Germaine  was  four  years  old, 
had  written  that  she  was  bringing  up  her  daughter  like  Entile 
and  not  like  Sophie,  had  later  on  tried  to  guard  her  against 
the  influence  of  Rousseau  ;  but  the  air  was  full  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Geneva  philosopher,  and  M"*"  Necker  was  profoundly 
affected  by  his  books.  Her  own  first  important  effort,  indeed, 
was  a  remarkable  series  of  letters  on  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
in  which  she  showed  an  astonishing  independence  of  judg- 
ment. 

After  long  and  tedious  negotiations  which,  as  Professor 
Eugene  Ritter  remarks,  remind  one  of  the  title  Sacs  et  ParcJic- 
ments  of  Jules  Sandeau's  novel,  M""  Necker  was  married  to 
the  Swedish  ambassador,  the  baron  de  Stael,  and  thus,  by 
virtue  of  her  position,  became  a  still  more  influential  member 
of  society.  Although  M""^  de  Stael  now  received  at  the 
Swedish  Embassy  and  at  Versailles  she  still  remained  the 
central  figure  of  her  mother's  salon. 

^  Paul  Gautier  :    Madame  de  Stael  et  la  Re'publique  en  lygS  (Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  i*""  novembre  1899). 
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M""**  de  Stael  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  at 
this  time  wrote  long  letters,  styled  Bulletin  de  nouvelles,  to 
Gustave  III,  in  which  she  kept  the  king  informed  about  the 
principal  events  in  Paris.  She  also  published  unsigned 
political  articles  in  the  periodicals  and  worked  unceasingly 
for  the  advancement  of  her  friends.  M""*  de  Stael  was  thus, 
at  an  early  age,  both  socially  and  politically  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  women  of  her  day. 

It  was  now  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
she  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  hoping  that  the  descendants 
of  the  old  aristocracy  would  exchange  their  ancient  privileges 
for  political  power  and  lead  the  country  toward  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  future.  During  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  when,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  she  tried  in  every 
way  to  save  both  friend  and  foe  from  the  guillotine,  M"^^  de 
Stael  was  finally  compelled  to  leave  Paris,  but  only  to  con- 
tinue to  use  her  money  and  her  influence  to  enable  as  many 
as  possible  to  escape. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  queen  affected  her  deeply,  and 
induced  her  to  write  her  Reflexions  sur  Ic  Proces  dc  la  Peine, 
par  une  Feinine,  which,  however,  could  not  change  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

M'""  de  Stael  returned  to  Paris  during  the  Directory, 
and  immediately  began  to  occupy  herself  with  public  affairs. 
It  was  during  this  sojourn  in  Paris  that  she  had  obtained 
permission  for  the  exiled  Talleyrand,  who  was  soon  to  show 
his  ingratitude  toward  her,  to  return  from  the  United  States. 
Her  cercle  soon  became  a  force  in  politics,  but  her  liberal  and 
independent  attitude  made  her  disliked  by  both  Jacobins  and 
Royalists,  and  she  was  again  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

There  she  wrote  her  book,  De  V influence  des  Passions 
sur  le  bonJieur  des  individus  et  des  nations.  After  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  M""^  de  Stael  was  once  more  able  to  return 
to  Paris. 

During  her  absence  from  the  capital  a  young  officer 
had  been  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy  and 
had  achieved  a  signal  success.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  im- 
pulsive and  romantic  M™^  de  Stael  was  very  much  stirred  by 
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the  glorious  career  of  General  Bonaparte.  Even  before 
she  had  made  his  acquaintance,  she  wrote  to  him,  while  he 
was  in  Italy,  several  letters  full  of  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  she  hastened 
to  be  presented  to  the  hero.  The  general  saw  in  M'"'^  de 
Stael  a  power  which  he  might  have  to  reckon  with,  and 
avoided  her  as  much  as  possible.  He  feared  that  M"""^  de 
Stael  would  try  to  make  use  of  him  to  further  her  own  ambi- 
tious projects,  and  that  her  impulsiveness  and  lack  of  pru- 
dence might  hurt  his  standing  with  the  Directory,  which 
already  seemed  uneasy  on  account  of  his  great  popularity. 
In  January  1798  M'"®  de  Stael  left  Paris  for  Switzerland  with- 
out having  succeeded  in  making  Bonaparte  her  ally. 

From  having  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  royalty  and, 
later  on,  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  patterned  upon  that  of 
England,  M""*^  de  Stael  at  this  time  favored  a  republican  form 
of  orovernment.  With  her  usual  enthusiasm  she  at  once  set 
to  work  to  attempt  the  realisation  of  her  plans. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1798  or  in  the  beginning  of  1799  she 
began  a  work  called  Des  circonstances  actuelles  qui  peiivent 
terminer  la  Revolution  et  dcs  principes  qui  doivent  fonder  la 
Repiiblique  en  France.  This  work  was  nearly  finished  when 
the  political  events,  especially  the  coup  d'etat  de  Brumaire, 
rendered  its  publication  useless.^ 

Like  the  great  majority  of  the  French  at  this  time, 
M™*  de  Stael  desires  first  of  all  that  the  revolutionary  state 
of  affairs,  the  use  of  violent  and  arbitrary  means,  be  ended. 
But  the  people  must  first  be  ready  for  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  M""**  de  Stael's  chief  aim  in  this  little  work 
is  to  arouse  in  France  an  esprit  public.  The  great  misfortune 
of  the  Revolution  in  France,  she  writes,  is  that  it  is  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  public  enlightenment  (/ri- /;/?;/zW^^);  the 

^  The  MS.,  which  consists  of  297  leaflets,  is  now  in  the  Bibliothiqiic  nationale, 
and  has  been  published  in  part  by  M.  Paul  Gautier  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
November  i,  1899.  Students  of  the  life  and  works  of  Mme  de  Stael  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  whole  of  this  interesting  manuscript  published.  Nevertheless  the 
extracts  given  by  M.  Gautier  in  his  excellent  article  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
translated  into  English  ;  I  have  therefore  given  all  the  quotations  from  Des  cireon- 
stances  actuelles  in  full,  together  with  a  brief  explanation  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  connection  and  the  scope  of  the  work. 
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people  need  to  be  trained  in  order  to  make  proper  use^of 
their  newly  acquired  liberties.  Therefore,  in  order  to  help 
to  educate  the  masses,  she  describes  the  evils  from  which  the 
country  is  suffering,  and  indicates  their  causes  and  remedies. 

In  this  work  she  still  refers  to  Bonaparte  as  "the 
intrepid  warrior,  the  most  re'flecJii  penseur,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary genius  which  history  has  yet  produced  "  ;  he  is  still 
her  idol  and  the  deliverer  of  France. 

In  planning  to  terminate  the  revolutionar}^  state  of  affairs, 
M'"*  de  Stael,  like  all  her  friends  and  partisans,  fails  to  under- 
stand the  far-reaching  influences  of  the  Revolution,  the  swell 
of  whose  mighty  waves  may  even  now  be  traced.  She  con- 
sidered it  a  thing  of  the  past;  but  she  was,  of  course,  right 
in  her  idea  of  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  violence  and 
arbitrary  rule. 

First  of  all,  then,  she  exhorts  all  citizens  to  give  up  their 
selfish  strifes  and  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, as  being  the  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  thinks  most  Frenchmen  would  agree  to  this 
broad  definition  of  a  republican:  "Whoever  wants  neither 
royalty  nor  any  kind  of  heredity,  and  who  admits  polit- 
ical equality  and  national  representation  as  a  basis  of  every 
constitution,  is  a  French  republican." 

Political  tolerance  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  peace.  "  When,"  she  says,  "  will  they  cease  to  bring  into 
political  discussions  this  religious  intolerance,  a  thousand 
times  more  to  be  feared  than  the  old  fanaticism?  When, 
formerly,  whoever  did  not  believe  in  such  or  such  an  explan- 
ation of  Divine  grace  or  the  Trinity  was  declared  a  criminal, 
it  was  possible  for  many  men  who  were  not  interested  in 
these  idle  questions  to  live  in  peace  in  their  families  and  in 
their  domestic  relations.  But,  when  you  carry  the  des- 
potism of  faith  into  the  political  discussions  which  touch  the 
interest  of  all  men,  into  opinions  which,  being  subject  to  the 
power  of  circumstances,  become  a  crime  to-day  while  adher- 
ence to  them  was  commanded  yesterday,  1  do  not  know  what 
place  of  refuge  is  sufficiently  dark,  or  name  unknown,  or 
powers  sufficiently  firm  to  protect  us  from  a  revolutionary 
inquisition." 
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M"'*'  de  Stael  herself  had  suffered  very  much  from  the 
spirit  of  violence  and  despotism.  She  had  even  been  obliged, 
after  the  accusation  of  Legendre,  to  take  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land. She  had  returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
•only  to  be  forced  shortly  afterwards  to  leave  the  capital 
once  more. 

To  this  idea  of  tolerance,  which  she  had  inherited  from 
the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  linked  very 
closely  a  strong  feeling  of  pity  for  those  who  suffered. 
M'"°  de  Stael,  who  was  "goodness  itself,"  had  many  times 
shown  her  spirit  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  by  risking 
her  own  life  and  liberty  in  order  to  save  her  fellow-men.  She 
says  herself:  "The  passion  of  my  soul  is  pity.  There  is  one 
point  upon  which  the  Republicans  have  done  well  in  not 
having  confidence  in  me,  namely,  when  a  measure  of  any 
severity  whatsoever  was  under  discussion ;  my  soul  rejects 
them  all,  and  my  mind,  coming  to  the  aid  of  my  soul,  has 
always  convinced  me  that  with  a  greater  degree  of  genius 
we  could  reach  the  same  goal  with  less  effort,  that  is  to  say, 
with  less  trouble  to  the  people."  M"®  de  Stael's  heart  goes  out 
to  the  thousands  of  French  exiles  ;  she  had  herself  already  suf- 
€red  exile  which  was  to  her  the  greatest  of  all  punishments, 
and  she  had  seen  the  heroism  of  French  emigres  in  England  in 
1793.  Now  she  justly  considered  it  good  politics  as  well  as 
true  humanity  to  call  these  unfortunate  people  back  to  France 
and  to  unite  all  Frenchmen  in  the  common  cause  of  the 
fatherland. 

"The  French,"  she  pleads,  "can  exist  nowhere  but  in 
their  fatherland.  Their  good  and  their  bad  qualities  alienate 
them  from  all  other  peoples.  They  know  their  own  language 
only,  they  can  conceive  of  no  customs  but  their  own.  The 
beautiful  climate,  this  facile  society,  this  country  so  favored 
by  nature,  everything  calls  them  back  to  their  native  dwell- 
ing-place. They  have  not,  like  the  ancients,  this  severe 
love  of  country  which  these  considered  the  chief  virtue,  but 
they  cannot  live  elsewhere,  and  this  constant  need  is  surely 
also  love.  It  would  be  necessary  to  erect  scaffolds  on  all 
frontiers  in  order  to  prevent  the  banished  ones  from  return- 
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ing,  it  would  be  necessary    to  prepare   scaffolds  [in  France] 
for  the  people  who  would  hide  them." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  wholesale 
amnesty  of  the  royalist  emigres  at  this  time,  this  idea  of 
M""  de  Stael  was  in  part  realized  when  Bonaparte  as  first 
consul  allowed  a  great  many  exiles  to  return — an  action 
which  contributed  not  a  little  toward  conciliating  the  people. 

M'"''  de  Stael  had  written  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  which 
bears  the  title  of  her  work  these  words  of  Rousseau :  La 
liberty  d' line  nation  ne  vaut  pas  la  vie  d'nn  honime  innocent^  in 
other  words  :  liberty  is  nothing  when  not  founded  on  justice. 
She  says:  "it  is  permitted, — I  will  go  farther,  it  is  com- 
manded, that  a  woman  should  not  have  a  heart  more  auda- 
cious than  a  philosopher."  But,  on  looking  around,  she 
discovered  instead  of  justice  nothing  but  violence  and  dis- 
respect for  the  law.  Coups  d' etat  were  almost  the  order  of 
the  day ;  nothing  was  stable,  and  anarchy  threatened  to 
bring  about  a  return  to  despotism.  Therefore  she  exclaims: 
"  il presse,  il presse  extrhnement  que  les  repiiblicains  cJiangent  de 
systemey 

The  people,  and  especially  the  leaders,  must  be  filled 
with  the  sense  of  justice,  if  the  republic  is  to  continue  to 
exist.  The  Revolution  was  begun  in  the  name  of  justice, 
but  if  lawlessness  and  arbitrariness  reign  supreme,  then  is 
the  republic  doomed.  As  Benjamin  Constant  said,  arbitrari- 
ness is  the  germe  de  inort  de  tontes  les  institutions. 

M""^  de  Stael  is  not  willing  to  recognize  different  morals 
in  politicians  and  in  private  individuals,  and  she  admits  no 
exception  to  the  moral  law.  "  Into  what  fearful  vagueness 
are  we  not  thrown  as  soon  as  we  admit  legitimate  exceptions 
to  the  natural  moral  laws  ?  " 

To  resume,  tolerance,  pity  and  justice  are  the  principles 
on  which  the  French  republic  must  be  founded. 

There  was,  however,  a  contradiction  between  the  theory 
of  M""*  de  Stael  and  her  practice.  She  had  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  the  coup  d'Etat  of  the  i8th  fructidor  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  Republic,  although  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  she  pours  out  her 
sympathy   for  the  victims  of  the  same    cotip  d'Etat.     This 
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occasioned  the  mots  of  Talleyrand  :  M""  de  Sta'cl  rcpcche  ses 
amis  qii  elle  a  noyes  la  veilUy  And  again,  "■  M"^"  de  Stacl  a 
fait  le  18  friictidor,  niais  non  pas  le  ig,''  meaning  that  she  did 
not  desire  a  return  of  the  reign  of  terror  although  she  wished 
the  defeat  of  the  royalists. 

In  order,  continues  M'"*=  de  Stael,  to  insure  stability  for 
the  republic,  it  is  necessary  to  create  an  esprit  public,  and  to 
rally  the  patriotic  citizens  around  the  government.  The 
following  quotation  indicates  exactly  the  state  of  affairs  at 
this  time  in  France,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  the 
farsightedness  and  the  power  of  analysis  of  M"^  de  Stael : 

"  The  mass  of  the  people  which  it  is  very  tempting  to 
oppress  since  it  submits  to  it  with  such  good  grace,  tends, 
however,  in  the  long  run,  in  a  common  direction,  and  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  calm  and  all  danger  is  over,  it  murmurs  in  low 
tones  a  kind  of  public  opinion.  .  .  .  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  victor  to  attach  the  masses  to  himself,  because  the 
vanquished  one,  always  flattering  himself  with  winning  them 
over  to  his  side,  will  begin  his  efforts  anew  in  the  hope  of 
causing  them  to  revolt.  The  opinion  of  the  masses  is  this: 
They  have  been  sufficiently  enlightened  by  the  writers  and 
by  the  Revolution  not  to  care  for  the  royalty,  but  they  are 
not  at  all  enthusiastic  enough  to  want  a  republic  at  the  price 
of  tranquillity.  They  do  not  care  at  all  for  the  privileged 
classes  because  they  do  not  belong  to  them  and  because  they 
have  received  no  benefits  from  them.  But  the  masses  do  not 
hate  them  enough  to  wish  to  see  them  persecuted,  because 
they  well  know  that  persecution  will  disturb  the  repose  even 
of  those  who  are  neither  persecuted  nor  persecutors,  and  the 
mass  of  the  nation  wants  repose  before  everything.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  the  public  debt,  the  taxes,  peace  and  war,  that  is 
what  they  are  occupied  with,  because  they  have  only  one 
desire,  comfort  and  peace.  The  single  individuals  of 
these  masses  will  not  fight  in  order  to  obtain  tranquillity, 
because  peaceful  men  are  incapable  of  such  calculation,  be- 
cause they  will  not  forego  the  peace  of  to-day  for  fear  of 
to-morrow.  But,  if  you  do  not  give  them  this  repose,  if  you 
do  not  assure  them  of  its  duration,  they  will  be  uneasy,  dis- 
contented, and,  although  no  hostile  sign  proves  it,  the  trav- 
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eler  who  traverses  the  coiintr}'  will  feel  that  its  government 
is  not  established,  that  there  is  nothing  secure,  that  no  one 
builds  upon  the  future,  that  nothing  takes  place  voluntarily 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  that  all  parties 
may  speculate  in  the  nation  without  either  opposition  or 
connivance  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  The  government  is, 
so  to  speak,  frightened  at  not  meeting  any  obstacles,  just  as, 
ivJiile  zvalking  in  the  dark,  %ve  are  afraid  of  feeling  the  empty 
space ;  it  would  like  to  have  some  resistance  prove  that  there 
is  life,  to  have  the  opposition  mention  the  number  of  its 
friends  and  form  some  plans.  Such  a  disposition  is  fatal  in 
a  republic.  It  is  a  culpable  one  among  subjects  and  those 
who  govern  ought  to  unite  all  their  efforts  in  order  to  over- 
come it." 

"  The  spirit  of  1792,"  she  says,  "  was  in  accord  with  a 
moderate  monarch)^  and  not  with  a  republic."  In  order, 
then,  to  arouse  an  intelligent  esprit  public  without  which  no 
free  government  can  exist,  and  to  lead  the  steps  of  the  masses 
toward  justice  and  liberty  "  the  writers  must  hurry  the  steps 
of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  make  it  rejoin  the  republic 
which  has  outdistanced  it."  "  It  is  necessary  to  throw  torrents 
of  light  upon  the  principles  and  their  applications,"  in  order 
to  remedy  the  frightful  abuses  of  the  Revolution. 

This  education  of  the  public  opinion  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  philosophers,  the  poets  and  the  orators;  the  savants, 
the  Institute  are  to  contribute  to  it.  M"^  de  Stael  cites  the 
example  of  Bonaparte  who  had  just  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Institute,  and  she  points  to  him  as  one  who  has  shown 
public  opinion  its  veritable  route.  But,  continues  the  author, 
philosophy  and  eloquence  are  to  a  greater  degree  the  true 
guides  of  public  opinion  than  the  exact  sciences  which  may 
thrive  under  a  despotic  government.  Bonaparte,  indeed, 
always  preferred  the  savants  to  the  litterateurs,  while  M"'^  de 
Stael  calls  letters  the  veritable  guarantee  of  liberty.  On  the 
other  hand  they  both  condemn  "  r ideologic''  as  not  based  on 
sound  reasoning.  M*""  de  Stael  calls  it  "the  puerile  and 
dangerous  game  of  vain  ideas  which  rise  in  the  air  like  soap- 
bubbles."  "  Metaphysics  drawn  from  positive  objects,  the 
generalization  of  exact  ideas,  is  the  most  beautiful  piece  of 
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work  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  but  vague  meta- 
physics is  only  a  flight  of  the  imagination."  It  is  well  known 
that  Bonaparte  later  on  derided  M"""  de  Stael  as  an  ideologist. 

To  the  orators  and  authors  M""^  de  Stael  recommends 
that  they  restore  truth  to  the  language  of  sentiment  and 
purge  the  speech  of  the  low  language  of  the  Revolution: 
"  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  you  hear:  '  Citizens, 
federalism  lifts  up  its  hideous  head ;  anarchy  is  ready  to 
devour  us;  the  monster  of  royalism  is  going  to  overthrow 
us;  the  aristocrats,  these  vampires  of  the  people,  etc.,  etc' 
Is  that  the  noble,  elegant  and  harmonious  style  which  pro- 
duced in  us  the  same  feeling  which  a  beautiful  day,  the  pure 
air,  a  peaceful  evening,  produce  in  the  souls  that  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  marvels  of  creation?" 

In  her  late  books,  in  De  la  Litterature  and  in  V Allemagne. 
M""^  de  Stael  has  consecrated  some  of  her  most  stirring  pages 
to  the  noble  art  of  eloquence.  We  find  the  first  draught  of 
those  pages  in  the  following  outburst  of  Des  circojistances 
actiielles. 

"Eloquence  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  great  truths  is 
still  a  great  power  in  France.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
eloquence  adopt  as  its  aim  the  results  of  calculation.  But 
what  power  does  not  the  soul,  the  character  which  reveals 
itself  in  oratorical  transports  give  to  truth !  Eloquence  is 
the  life  of  thought.  It  causes  the  ideas  to  pass  into  the 
blood,  it  transforms  the  conviction  of  reasoning  and  the 
analysis  of  duty  into  an  electric  impulse,  and,  bringing  man 
back  to  his  physical  nature,  not  in  order  to  lower  him,  but 
to  inspire  him,  it  makes  his  heart  beat  and  his  tears  flow,  it 
inspires  him  with  courage,  with  virtue,  with  self-devotion 
as  with  involuntary  movements  which  no  reflection  can  make 
base.  Happy  France  if  these  victorious  talents  reappear 
once  more  on  the  tribune.  Who  can  rise  to  the  summit  of 
eloquence  without  speaking  the  language  of  justice  and  of 
pity?  Lying  and  cruelty  exhaust  themselves  in  cold  exalta- 
tions which  only  stir  up  the  air  set  in  motion  by  gestures  and 
shouts,  powerless  imitators  of  sentiments  and  ideas." 

The  spoken  word,  however,  reaches  comparatively  few 
people,  but  with  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  words 
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have  truly  become  winged.  "  I  attach  much  more  import- 
ance to  bayonets  than  to  books,  say  certain  men,  to  whose 
interest  it  is  not  to  believe  in  the  ascendency  of  thought. 
And  I,  says  M™''  de  Stael,  I  believe  that  since  the  invention 
of  the  printing-press,  books  have  had  the  same  influence  over 
bayonets  which  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  formerh^  exerted 
on  the  public  squares  of  Athens  and  Rome."  It  is  necessary 
to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  the  best  means  of 
enlightening  the  people. 

Here  M™®  de  Stael  makes  a  curious  distinction  between 
the  book  and  the  newspaper.  With  her  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  the  liberty  of  the  book;  the  newspapers  on  the  other 
hand  should  be  under  the  censure  of  the  government,  which 
should  have  the  right,  as  a  "  safe-guard  against  tyranny,"  to 
take  away  the  weapons  from  those  whom  it  considers  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  The  newspapers  should,  however, 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

The  explanation  of  this  distinction  is  not  far  to  seek. 
M™"  de  Stael,  whose  political  influence  and  ambitious  intrigues 
had  made  for  her  many  enemies,  was  also  by  her  impetuous 
and  imprudent  ways,  her  liaisons  and  her  careless  disregard 
of  conventionalities,  peculiarly  liable  to  scurrilous  attacks 
from  the  merciless  journalists  of  the  time.  Not  only,  then, 
did  both  the  Jacobin  and  the  royalist  press  attack  her  politics 
but  also  her  private  life.  Even  when  obliged  by  the 
Directory,  which  obeyed  the  clamor  of  the  papers  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  intrigante,  to  leave  Paris,  the  attacks  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  these  papers 
circulated.  Thus  I  find  in  unpublished  letters  by  M"*'  Rosalie 
de  Constant  in  Lausanne  several  allusions  to  their  scandalous 
treatment  of  la  trop  cdcbre  as  this  cousin  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant habitually  calls  M""^  de  Stael.  M.  Gautier  even  suggests 
that  these  attacks  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  her 
separation  from  the  baron  de  Stael  which  took  place  in  1798. 

"  What  rest,  what  happiness,"  exclaims  M'"*  de  Stael, 
"can  any  tribunal  give  back  to  a  woman  whom  the  news- 
papers have  attacked?  Perhaps  the  peace  of  her  family  is 
disturbed  forever,  perhaps  her  husband  has  lost  his  esteem 
for  her,  perhaps  a  man  who  loved  her  has  become  estranged 
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from  her,  because  she  has  lost  this  touching  charm  of  an  obscure 
life  entirely  consecrated  to  the  person  to  whom  she  had 
devoted  herself.  And  then,  do  they  know,  these  miserable 
calumniators,  to  what  extent  they  ruin  one's  life?  They 
accuse  a  gentle  soul  of  harboring  a  cruel  opinion,  they  cause 
suffering  only  to  those  hearts  whom  they  ought  to  spare; 
they  do  not  reach  the  persons  that  have  been  immersed  in 
the  Styx;  they  hurt  only  when  they  are  unjust;  the  guilty 
ones  do  not  feel  them.  .  .  .  What  can  an  unhappy  woman  do, 
who  is  suspected  of  everything,  because  nothing  is  ever 
known  about  her,  in  whom  people  see  successively  as  in  the 
clouds  everything  that  imagination  creates;  who  is  unknown 
to  those  who  judge  her,  who  is  suspected  of  being  every- 
where, the  more  so  as  she  is  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  who  can- 
not defend  herself  against  the  chimeras  of  all  the  ambitious 
people  who  fear  her,  because  she  does  not  serve  them  ;  who 
is  sufficiently  famous  to  be  feared,  but  has  no  means  of 
defense — feared  as  a  man,  useless  as  a  woman,  who  cannot 
be  forgotten  in  any  retreat,  because  totally  imaginary  suspi- 
cions are  aroused  against  her  in  whatever  situations  she  may 
be?  If  you  flee,  it  is  in  order  to  form  a  conspiracy  far 
away  ;  if  you  come  back,  it  is  in  order  to  agitate  near  by. 
The}'  believe  that  you  belong  to  all  parties,  because  you 
cannot  serve  any  one,  and  your  existence  is  a  kind  of  prob- 
lem which  every  one  wants  to  explain  after  his  own  fashion. 
Leaving  her  personal  grievances,  M"'«  de  Stael  goes  on 
to  state  her  argument:  In  the  first  place,  books  and  period- 
icals do  not  fall  in  the  same  category  because  a  book  is  the 
product  of  a  single  individual,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
periodical,  the  editor  and  the  subscribers  form  a  kind  of 
association  within  the  state,  and  should  consequently  be 
subject  to  the  laws  governing  such  associations.  Hence,  if 
you  do  not  admit  the  right  of  associations  it  is  absurd  to 
admit  the  liberty  of  the  press.  To  M^e  de  Stael  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  first  made  use  of  this  argument  which  has 
been  taken  up  in  our  days  both  by  those  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  demand  the  liberty  of  the  associa- 
tions, and  by  those  who,  in  the  name  of  the  legal  restrictions, 
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applied  to  associations,  demand  a  censorship  of  the  news- 
papers. 

In  the  next  place,  the  object  of  the  book  and  the  news- 
paper is  not  the  same:  the  book  disseminates  ideas,  the 
periodical  deals  with  facts,  with  public  events.  The  period- 
ical may  misinform  the  public,  and  hence  it  should,  being 
really  a  public  document,  publish  only  such  news  as  the  State 
might  authorize.  "  Is  not,  in  a  well-governed  country,  the 
right  to  post  bills  on  the  walls,  the  right  to  proclaim  events 
and  laws  in  the  streets,  reserved  exclusively  for  the  public 
authority?  Is  that  called  violating  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press?"  Here  M'"^  de  Stael  comes  dangerously  near 
the  arbitrary  attitude  of  Napoleon  who  gave  his  police  the 
following  order:  "  Whenever  a  bad  piece  of  news  is  doubt- 
ful do  not  let  it  be  published  because  it  is  doubtful;  when 
the  accuracy  of  the  news  has  been  verified,  do  not  let  it  pass 
anyway  because  it  is  of  a  nature  to  hurt  the  government." 

Moreover,  continues  M'"'^  de  Stael,  if  we  forbid  the  repre- 
sentations of  theatrical  pieces  which  seem  contrary  to  good 
morals  or  to  the  public  weal,  why  not  exercise  the  same 
control  over  the  periodicals?  For  the  influence  of  the  peri- 
odical on  its  readers  is  like  that  of  the  theatrical  performance 
on  the  audience:  immediate  and  like  an  electric  shock;  the 
reader  of  a  periodical  and  the  spectator  at  the  theater  are 
no  longer  individuals,  but  form  part  of  an  animated  crowd, 
whose  members  influence  each  other  and  which  may  become 
dangerous  to  the  state.  The  influence  of  a  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  slow,  and  therefore  not  in  the  same  way  dan- 
gerous. 

As  is  well  known,  M"^  de  Stael  was  always  an  enthusi- 
astic champion  of  liberty,  so  that  her  attitude  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press  may  at  first  seem  surprising.  It  is,  however, 
not  true  liberty  that  M™^  de  Stael  combats  when  she  desires 
a  censorship  for  the  periodicals,  but  the  freedom  to  vilify 
and  to  calumniate.  Moreover,  her  chief  aim  in  this  book 
was  to  teach  the  French  the  right  use  of  liberty,  and  the 
first  duty  of  the  state  seemed  to  her  to  be  to  exercise  a  wise 
surveillance  over  the  opinions  as  well  as  over  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people.      Besides  she  onl}^  gives  expres- 
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sion   to  the  general  lassitude  and  desire  for  authority  then 
prevalent  in  the  agitated  country. 

In  spite  of  her  ardent  admiration  for  Bonaparte,  whose 
sincere  republicanism  no  one  doubted  at  this  time,  M'"*"  de 
Stael  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  appreciate  the  danger  of 
protracted  wars  and  of  large  armies  with  a  strong  esprit  de 
corporation.  "Nothing,"  she  says,  "is  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  the  success  of  arms,  than  the  invincible  valor 
of  generals  and  soldiers,  but  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  liberty 
than  the  military  spirit.  A  long  and  violent  war  is  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  the  maintenance  of  any  constitution,  and 
everything  which  insures  the  triumphs  of  war  is  subversive 
of  the  reign  of  law.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  Revolution  adds, 
no  doubt,  extremely  to  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers.  Liberty 
succeeds  the  war  which  one  carries  on  for  its  sake,  but  is 
never  contemporaneous  with  it.  The  military  spirit  is 
aggressive,  liberty  is  conservative.  The  military  spirit 
explains  everything,  goes  at  everythin^j  by  force;  liberty 
exists  only  through  the  aid  of  enlightenment.  The  military 
spirit  sacrifices  men,  liberty  multiplies  the  bonds  between 
them.  The  military  spirit  makes  one  hate  reasoning  as  a 
beginning  of  insubordination;  liberty  founds  authority  upon 
conviction.  Armies  finally,  although  composed  of  citizens, 
always  get  in  the  long  run  a  spirit  of  corporation  which 
renders  them  similar  to  all  armies  in  the  world.  In  fact  the 
greatest  bond  between  men  is  the  interest  they  have  in  com- 
mon. Throughout  all  the  ages,  in  all  countries,  a  confede- 
ration of  priests  have  had  the  same  results.  Throughout  all 
the  ages,  in  all  countries,  armies  will  have  the  same  spirit, 
although  their  aim  may  differ.  Those  of  France  will  never 
serve  the  cause  of  tyranny,  but  they  will  always  love  its 
means,  and  the  army  which  fights  for  liberty  must,  in  order 
to  triumph,  have  despotic  habits  and  ideas." 

A  still  greater  danger  than  that  of  the  military  spirit  and 
the  consequent  admiration  of  brute  force,  M"'=  de  Stael  finds 
in  the  growing  materialism.  She  thus  describes  the  situation 
in  France,  where  a  moral  apathy  and  indifference  to  every- 
thing noble  had  succeeded  the  first  enthusiasm  for  liberty  : 
"  The   sole   interest  of   people   in    France   is  to   acquire    an 
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available  sum  of  money.  We  see  them  all  struggling,  as  in 
a  shipwrecked  vessel,  to  seize  a  plank  which  may  bring  the 
individual  safely  ashore,  whatever  happens  to  the  crew. 
They  mistrust  each  other,  the}-  do  not  help  each  other,  they 
separate  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  everybody 
both  in  speech  and  action,  just  as  an  unfortunate  man  strug- 
gling alone  against  the  waves  fears  lest  one  of  his  companions, 
catching  hold  of  him  in  order  to  save  himself,  should  drag 
him  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  exists  no  longer 
in  private  relations  any  hypocrisy,  not  even  in  speech.  The 
personal  interest  is  made  so  exceedingly  prominent  by  all 
kinds  of  terrors  of  which  it  is  made  up,  that  to  speak  of 
virtue,  of  sacrifice,  of  devotion,  produces  so  to  speak  the 
same  effect  as  the  pedantry  of  other  days." 

Bonaparte,  too,  recognized  that  money  was  becoming 
the  great  and  only  power  in  the  world  when  he  said  :  "  There 
is  only  one  thing  true  in  this  world  :  to  gain  constantly  more 
money  and  more  power." 

In  the  general  shipwreck  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
been  lost  the  only  power  which  could  successfully  cope  with 
this  all-pervading  egotism  and  thirst  for  enjoyment:  the 
religious  sentiment.  The  clergy  had  been  persecuted,  the 
religious  ceremonies  had  been  done  away  with  and  the 
churches  closed.  Instead  of  loyalty  toward  the  king  and 
obedience  to  the  church  had  come,  after  the  dowfall  of  faith 
in  the  Republic  and  in  liberty,  the  most  brazen-faced  egotism. 

The  reaction  against  the  lack  of  moral  sense  and  the 
irreligiousness  of  the  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution 
was  now  beginning.  Necker,  always  on  the  side  of  religion, 
was  writing  his  Cours  de  morale  religiejtse ;  Chateaubriand 
was  soon  to  publish  his  Genie  dn  cJiristianisme ;  Benjamin 
Constant,  who  had  begun  the  great  work  of  his  life,  De  la 
Religion,  in  order  to  refute  Christianity,  was  slowly  begin- 
ning to  refute  himself  and  was  to  complete  his  book  as  a 
champion    of   religion.^     ]M'"'=   de   Stai'l    and    Constant    were 

'  It  seems  strange  to  see  the  expression  noble  esprit  used  with  reference  to  Benjamin 
Constant,  as  M.  Gautier  does.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  ignoble 
thoughts  and  actions  on  the  part  of  this  friend  of  M'ne  de  Stael,  and,  although  he 
remained  a  champion  of  liberty  and  played  an  important  political  role,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  he  merits  the  splendid  phrase  noble  esprit. 
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Protestants,    while    Chateaubriand    defended    the    Catholic 
faith. 

M'"^  de  Stael  declares  the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  France  to  be  impossible,  since  it  had  been  "over- 
thrown by  the  memory  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  and 
of  the  Dragonnades."  As  a  good  Calvinist  she  proposes  to 
establish  a  Protestant  state  religion.  She  explains  at  some 
length  her  reasons  for  preferring  the  Protestant  faith.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  religion  capable  of 
satisfying  the  learned  as  well  as  the  ignorant.  She  finds  the 
assertion  that  religion  is  necessary  for  the  people  a  "  detest- 
able "  one,  as  an  error  cannot  be  good  for  one  of  the  classes 
of  society.  The  religion  must  be  liberal  enough  not  to 
offend  against  human  reason,  nor  must  it  recall  tyrannical 
actions.  Hence  the  Catholic  religion  must  not  be  reestab- 
lished. There  is  also  a  political  reason  for  her  standpoint: 
the  Protestants  claimed  to  be  the  true  defenders  of  liberty 
and  equality  in  France.  The  Protestant  religion  as  the  state- 
religion  would  be  a  bulwark  against  Catholicism  and  its 
ally,  tyranny:  "I  say  to  the  Republicans  that  there  exists 
only  this  means  (the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
religion)  of  destroying  the  influence  of  tJie  Catliolic  religion. 
The  poorer  classes  will  go  to  the  churches  whose  ministers 
they  will  not  be  forced  to  pay.  If  you  do  not  give  any  of  them 
a  salary,  habit  will  decide  where  they  go.  What  all  men 
accord  to  religious  ideas,  whether  for  the  education  of  their 
children  or  in  case  of  illness,  or  at  the  time  of  death,  may  be 
directed  toward  the  form  of  worship  which  has  become  the 
easiest,  and  most  within  their  reach.  .  .  .  Then  the  state  will 
have  in  its  hand  the  zvJiolc  influence  of  the  churcJi  which  it  S2ip- 
ports,  and  the  great  influence  which  the  interpreters  of 
religious  ideas  always  exert  will  be  for  the  support  of  the 
republican  government." 

But  what  happened?  Three  years  afterwards  the  Con- 
cordat was  signed  and  the  Catholic  religion  found,  on 
account  of  old  memories  and  traditions,  much  less  ditificulty 
in  gaining  a  hold  on  the  people  than  the  Protestant  religion 
would  have  found.  M„^  de  Stael  later  recognized  the  danger 
of  state-religion  when  she  said :    "  One  of  the  principal  causes 
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of  this  sad  result  (the  irreligion  of  the  French)  is  that  the 
different  parties  have  always  wanted  to  direct  religion 
toward  a  political  goal,  and  nothing  disposes  less  to  piety 
than  to  employ  i-eligion  for  another  purpose  than  for  itself." 

In  order,  however,  to  insure  the  success  of  moral  reforms 
it  is  necessary  that  they  have  the  support  of  the  laws,  of  the 
constitution.  Now,  the  several  constitutions  tried  after  the 
fall  of  Louis  XVI  had  not  proved  satisfactory.  Speaking  in 
a  general  way,  M™^  de  Stael  says:  "As  long  as  one  will 
never  see  in  a  crisis  in  France  anything  but  the  means  and 
the  necessity  of  punishing  such  and  such  men,  the  political 
crises  will  be  only  party  affairs,  which  will  cost  much  blood 
and  many  tears,  but  which  will  never  do  anything  but  excite 
the  passions  without  offering  the  only  thing  which  can  calm 
them :  a  bearable  state  of  affairs  and  the  impossibility  of 
acquiring  a  better  one.  A  political  battle  must  be  followed 
or  preceded  by  a  thought  rich  in  useful  results  in  order  to 
change  anything  in  the  respective  position  of  the  two  parties." 

The  practical  solution  which  she  offered,  was  to  give  to 
the  Directory  what  she  termed  a  veto  suspensif,  i.  e.,  the 
right  of  dissolving  the  conseil  de  cinq  cejits. '  Such  a  power 
would,  she  thought,  tend  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  political  parties. 

M'"^  de  Stael  explains  very  clearly  that  the  French 
democracy  is  not  a  true  democracy,  such  as  could  exist 
only  in  the  small  republics  of  antiquity,  Rousseau  too,  had 
said  that  in  a  social  state  where  the  people  delegates  its 
authority  to  its  representatives,  the  people  is  not  the 
veritable  master.  The  question  accordingly  was  not  of  in- 
stituting a  power  of  the  people,  but  to  draw  up  a  plan 
according  to  the  great  ensemble  of  public  opinion,  which 
then  would  be  a  national  representation. 

Two  great  dif^culties  threaten  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment: first,  the  presence  of  factions  in  the  parliament  itself, 
a  spirit  of  intrigue  and  self-interest,  so  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  no  longer  felt;    secondly,  a  too  great  number  of 

'  This  is  the  same  provision  which  was  introduced  in  the  constitution  of  1S75  under 
the  name  of  droit  de  dissolution. 
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deputies.      In  regard  to  this  second  rock  of  offense  M'"^  de 
Stael  says: 

"  Tiie  spirit  of  the  representative  system  is  that  the 
will  of  the  people,  otherwise  called  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
shall  be  defended  and  protected  as  the  nation  itself  might  be 
able  to  do  it  by  assembling  on  the  public  square.  The 
representative  system  is  accordingly  not  founded  upon  the 
variable  proportion  of  deputies,  a  proportion  which  always 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  country.  You  would  not  make  a 
great  country  more  free  by  doubling  the  amount  of  its  rep- 
resentatives. You  would  establish  confusion,  factions, 
divisions  in  its  legislative  body,  and  as  all  these  evils  bring 
about  despotism  you  would,  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
deputies,  have  destroyed  the  object  of  representation,  that 
is  to  say  the  ivill  of  tJie  people  would  have  ceased  to  have  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislative  body.'"  She  would  then  reduce  the 
number  of  deputies,  in  order  to  reduce  the  factional  spirit 
prevalent  in  a  too  large  assembly. 

M"^  de  Stael  desires  two  chambers  corresponding  to 
the  two  main  tendencies  of  mankind :  that  of  acquiring  and 
that  of  preserving,  i,  e.,  the  young  aggressive  generation 
and  the  older,  calmer  generation.  These  two  tendencies 
are  to  be  represented  by  the  conseil  des  cinq  cents  and  the 
conseil  des  anciens.  The  former  should  be  elected  by  the 
people,  while  the  latter,  composed  of  members  elected  for 
life,  should  play  the  part  of  moderator  and  defend  liberty 
against  the  onslaught  of  tyranny. 

The  most  important  thought  of  M"^^  de  Stael's  book  is, 
then,  that  a  democratic  government  must,  in  order  to  exist, 
have  the  support  of  all  the  live  forces  of  the  country.  If 
one  faction  becomes  all-powerful,  then  is  the  republic  on 
the  road  to  ruin  and  anarchy.  The  result  of  anarchy  will 
be  despotism  which  insures  at  least  a  material  order,  but 
gives  only  a  semblance  of  liberty.  The  French  Republic  fell 
because  it  had  failed  to  understand  this  truth,  because  public 
opinion  had  no  voice  in  parliament,  because  the  government 
did  not  respect  the  laws,  but  resorted  to  arbitary  and 
tyrannical  measures.  As  a  result  there  was  nothing  assured 
or  stable  in  the  country,  the  old  institutions  had  been  de- 
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stroyed  and  nothing  lasting  had  been  put  in  their  place. 
This  was  the  reason  why  M"'^  de  Stael  wished  above  all  to 
terminer  la  Revolution. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  little  progress  has  been  made 
since  M"'^  de  Stael  wrote  this  book.  The  same  problems 
which  confronted  her  still  engage  our  attention :  the  liberty 
of  the  press;  the  question  of  church  and  state,  constitutional 
amendments,  etc.,  in  short,  the  education  of  democracy 
has  not  yet  been  completed  either  in  France  or  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore  these  pages  of  M'"^  de  Stael  are  still  of 
great  interest.  M"^  de  Stael  is,  indeed,  sometimes  in  the 
wrong,  but  she  also  utters  some  great  and  important  truths, 
and  her  generous  and  fier}-  enthusiasm  is  always  inspiring. 

William  Koren. 
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CHARLES  WOODRUFF  SHIELDS. 

IN  the  death  of  Dr.  Shields  on  the  26th  day  of  August  last, 
Princeton  University  lost  one  who  through  man)^  years 
had  been  recognized  as  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments.  The 
later  generations  of  undergraduates  who  knew  him  only  as  a 
lecturer  on  the  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion,  and  who 
sometimes  elected  his  courses  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  interest  in  the  important  subject  with  which  he  dealt 
as  on  account  of  his  known  leniency  toward  the  dullard  and  the 
idler  could  hardly  understand  what  Dr.  Shields  was  in  his 
prime  when  he  was  a  conspicuous  favorite  as  a  University 
preacher  and  his  prelections  in  history  as  well  as  in  philo- 
sophy by  their  charm  of  style  and  fulness  of  information 
were  an  inspiration  to  those  who  were  seeking  after  the 
best  that  the  college  could  afford  in  both  thought  and 
expression. 

But  Dr.  Shields  never  outlived  his  popularity  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Faculty.  He  was  always  admired  for  his 
genial  disposition,  his  scholarly  manner,  his  literary  enthusi- 
asm, and  his  unfailing  devotion  to  his  ah)ia  mater. 

That  he  did  not  concern  himself  as  much  as  he  might 
have  done  with  the  recent  questions  in  epistemology  and 
metaphysics  cost  him,  perhaps,  some  loss  of  reputation  among 
those  who  expect  a  philosopher  to  conform  to  the  fashions  in 
philosophy  and  to  say  his  say  on  questions  of  contemporary 
discussion  under  a  dominating  conviction  respecting  the 
value  of  the  latest  metaphysical  shibboleths.  But  though 
one  looks  in  vain  through  his  pages  for  the  new  and  some- 
times uncouth  vocabulary  of  current  psychology  and  meta- 
physics no  one  could  doubt  that  Dr.  Shields  had  thought  his 
way  through  the  great  fundamental  issues  which  are  the  per- 
ennial subjects  of  philosophical  controversy,  and  however 
much  the  professed  students  of  philosophy  might  hesitate,  as 
many  undoubtedly  did  hesitate,  to  accept  his  conclusions,  none 
could  question  for  a  moment  his  great  ability,  his  wide  read- 
ing, and  his  unusual  powers  of  generalization. 

The  records  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  tell  the 
story  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  associates,  for 
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whenever  a  minute  was  needed  to  express  the  Faculty's  es- 
timate of  one  who  had  died  or  resigned  his  office  it  was  almost 
sure  to  find  expression  in  the  discriminating  and  elegant 
sentences  of  Dr.  Shields. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Shields's  life  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  born  in  New  Albany,  Indiana,  April  4,  1825,  and 
was  graduated  at  Princeton,  1844.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  his  alma  mater  in  1861,  and  that  of  LL.D., 
from  the  Columbian  University  in  1871. 

He  was  twice  married  :  first  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Bain, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  in  1861,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  K.  Kane,  of   Philadelphia. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1849, 
and  was  successively  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  and  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia.  In  1898  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  served  that 
denomination  in  various  capacities,  preaching  and  lecturing 
occasionally,  and  becoming  a  Trustee  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York,  but  retaining  his  Professor- 
ship of  the  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion,  to  which  he 
was  called  in  1869. 

It  is  in  connection  with  his  published  works  that  Dr. 
Shields  will  be  principally  remembered,  and  a  list  of  his 
writings  would  reveal  alike  the  versatility  and  the  great  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  man — an  activity  which  continued 
without  abatement  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  literary 
interests  were  two-fold — ecclesiastical  and  philosophical — 
and  his  writings  are  all  within  the  sphere  which  these  in- 
terests indicate. 

Dr.  Shields  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  advocating  the  return  to  the  use  of  some  of  the 
liturgical  forms  of  service  which  had  dropped  out  of  the 
churches  of  Scottish  affiliation  through  Puritan  influences. 
His  republication  of  the  liturgy  of  John  Knox  may  be  taken 
as  the  beginning  of  a  movement  the  latest  phase  of  which  is 
the  approval  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  1904  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Order  of  Common  Wor- 
ship.     But  his  liturgical  studies  served  only  to  convince  him 
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that  all  schemes  of  liturgical  eclecticism  were  unsatisfactory 
and  to  attach  him  more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  he  regarded  as  practically  the  true  basis 
for  the  reunion  of  Protestant  Christendom.  To  the  advocacy 
of  reunion  he  was  ardently  devoted,  and  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  Presbyterians  should  hesitate  to  accept  the  historic 
Episcopate  through  denying  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Sue 
cession.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  when  he  took 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  his  views  respecting  the  val- 
idity of  his  own  Presbyterian  ordination  had  undergone  a 
change;  and  I  am  confident  that  his  Calvinistic  theology 
underwent  no  revision  either  before  or  after  he  left  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry. 

To  those  who  knew  the  circumstances  it  was  not  strange 
that  Dr.  Shields  so  late  in  life  entered  the  ministry  of  another 
church  ;  and  to  those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  and  trusted 
him  his  change  of  denominational  relations  made  no  dififer- 
ence  in  our  sense  of  fellowship  with  him.  He  was  to  us  the 
same  genial,  gentle,  lovable,  refined  and  scholarly  Dr. 
Shields  that  he  had  always  been  ;  and  we  were  only  sorry 
that  the  roll  of  ministers  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
had  been  enriched  though  our  loss  of  a  name  that  had  so  long 
adorned  our  own. 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Shields  was  a  Calvinist — he  was  a 
stalwart  defender  of  Calvin,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defences 
of  the  Genevein  reformer  against  the  charge  of  burning 
Servetus  came  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Shields  in  a  monograph 
full  of  learning  and  strong  in  argument  which  was  published 
in  1893. 

Dr.  Shields  was  interested  in  the  age-long  question 
respecting  the  order  of  the  Sciences.  What  has  been  writ- 
ten on  that  subject  can  best  be  seen  by  referring  to  Dr. 
Flint's  recent  book  on  Philosophy  as  Scientia  Scientiarum. 
It  is  high  praise  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Dr.  Shields's 
book  holds  honorable  place  in  the  long  list  of  titles  which 
Dr.  Flint  has  published. 

But  the  work  to  which  Dr.  Shields  devoted  his  greatest 
energy — his  magniitn  opus,  in  fact,  was  his  PJiilosopJiia  Ultima, 
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of  which  two  volumes  had  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
with  the  promise,  I  believe,  of  a  third. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  under  the  title  of  the 
Final  Philosophy  was  the  occasion  of  very  considerable  dis- 
cussion. The  great  ability  which  characterized  the  work 
was  everywhere  acknowledged,  and  whether  men  accepted 
its  positions  or  not  it  was  recognized  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  both  Philosophy  and  Apologetics. 
As  was  to  be  expected  it  was  severely  criticised  ;  some  super- 
ficially condemning  it  on  the  ground  that  the  title  was  too 
ambitious,  misreading  in  doing  so  the  author's  meaning;  and 
others  with  better  show  of  reason  challenging  the  ambiguous 
use  of  the  word  "philosophy"  in  the  function  of  umpire 
assigned  to  it  in  the  great  debate  between  Science  and 
Religion. 

But  the  book  suffered  most  from  the  defects  of  its  qual- 
ities. It  grew  out  of  the  duties  of  the  author's  chair  and 
took  its  form  from  the  discussions  of  the  class  room.  Reli- 
gion was  represented  as  in  a  controversy  with  Science;  and 
a  settlement  of  the  several  claims  was  to  be  reached  through 
what  the  author  called  "  The  Umpirage  of  Philosophy." 

As  a  system  of  apologetics  it  was  too  general  and  not 
sufficiently  discriminating  in  regard  to  the  various  forms  of 
religious  doubt;  as  a  pJiilosophia  ultima  it  suffered  from  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  making  it  the  umpire  between 
Science  and  Religion. 

At  bottom,  however,  a  great  truth  underlies  our  author's 
contention.  Truth  is  one;  and  unless  we  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  pragmatists  of  our  day  we  must  believe  that 
in  some  final  Synthesis,  could  we  only  reach  it,  all  differences 
are  reconciled. 

In  view  of  what  men  now  think  of  Hegel  and  Spencer 
there  is  not  much  to  encourage  those  who  essay  the  high 
task  of  generalization.  But  failure  does  not  make  the  attempt 
less  worthy  ;  and  when  we  give  Dr.  Shields  a  place  among 
synthetic  philosophers  we  do  but  give  him  what  is  due  ;  and  if 
in  estimating  results  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  his  success 
was  not  commensurate  with  his  ambition,  we  can  as  truly 
say  that  he  shares  his  failure  with  good  company. 

FRANCIS  L.   PATTON. 
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LAURENCE    HUTTON,   M.A. 

(YALE,  1892;  PRINCETON,  1897.:) 

THE  gifts  that  Laurence  Hutton  made  to  the  life  of 
Princeton  were  so  many,  so  generous,  so  rich,  so  per- 
sonal, that  it  is  not  easy  to  write  about  him  in  the  formal 
terms  of  academic  biography.  He  was  a  man  very  much 
alive;  a  man  first,  a  man  of  letters  afterwards;  distinctly 
learned  in  his  chosen  fields,  yet  so  genial  and  simple-speaking 
that  dull  persons  sometimes  failed  to  recognize  the  range 
and  fulness  of  his  knowledge ;  a  lover  of  elect  books  for 
their  own  sake,  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  men  who 
wrote  them ;  a  dramatic  critic  of  rare  skill  and  sincerity, 
who  never  forgot  that  though  the  world  may  be  a  stage, 
the  stage  is  not  the  world ;  a  wise  traveler  who  kept  his 
eyes  for  the  most  interesting  places,  and  took  what  he  saw 
into  his  mind  and  heart;  a  genuine  humorist,  in  both  senses 
of  the  word,  full  of  obstinate  originality  and  friendly  mirth; 
a  painstaking  and  thorough-going  toiler  at  his  serious  tasks, 
finishing  them  with  infinite  care,  yet  turning  from  them 
with  the  freshness  of  a  boy  to  let  himself  loose  in  the  most 
various  and  unexpected  fun ;  so  honest  that  he  would  not 
speak  meanly  even  of  people  whom  he  did  not  like ;  so  brave 
that  he  faced  his  last,  long  illness  without  flinching  and  kept 
right  on  with  his  work  and  his  play  up  to  the  foreseen  end 
and  withal  as  cheerful  a  comrade,  as  loyal  a  friend,  and  as 
kind  a  man  as  ever  was.  This  was  the  vivid  and  many-sided 
person  who  was  adopted  by  Princeton  as  an  honorary  mas- 
ter-of-arts  in  1897,  and  who  came  here  in  the  following  year  to 
cast  in  his  life  with  the  university  and  the  town. 

He  was  born  m  1843  in  New  York  City,  and  went  to  a 
private  school  there.  The  story  of  his  youth  is  charmingly 
told  in  his  book,  A  Boy  I  Knew  and  Four  Dogs,  published  in 
1898.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  Scotch  merchant,  and  from 
the  first  Laurence  showed  strong  Scottish  traits  of  character 
of  the  unconventional  type.  He  was  always  loyal  to  his 
ancestry,  and  in  later  years  he  went  back  again  and  again  to 
the  old  home  at  St.  Andrew's,  gathering  up  and  treasuring 
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all  available  memorials  of  his  forebears.  At  nineteen  he 
went  into  business,  but  his  personal  interests  were  in  people 
and  books,  travel  and  the  drama.  He  made  manv  warm 
friends  among  the  players  of  the  time,  like  Edwin  Booth, 
Lawrence  Barrett,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Lester  Wallack  and 
Henry  Irving.  In  1872  he  became  dramatic  critic  for  The 
Evening  Mail,  and  in  1875  his  first  book,  Plays  and  Players,  was 
published.  In  the  same  line  he  wrote  Curiosities  of  the 
Ajnerican  Stage  (1891),  and  the  Memoir  of  Edwin  Booth  (1893), 
and  edited  The  American  Actor  Series  (six  volumes,  1881- 
1882),  and  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  [w'llh  Brander  Matthews,  five  volumes,  1886-1887). 

His  famous  collection  of  death  and  life  masks  of  cele- 
brated people,  was  begun  while  he  was  nominally  in  business 
as  a  clerk  in  a  produce  house.  He  wrote  a  most  interesting 
volume  of  text  to  the  collection,  called  Portraits  in  Plaster, 
which  was  published  in  1894. 

In  1885  he  married  Miss  Eleanor  Varnum  Mitchell,  a 
wife  who  shared  his  tastes  and  joined  with  him  in  making 
their  homes,  at  New  York  and  at  Princeton,  notable  in 
charm  and  delightful  in  hospitality.  About  this  time  he  began 
the  work  which  has  made  him  known,  (in  friendly  nickname), 
as  "  The  Literary  Landmarker."  He  studied  cities  and  books 
together,  and  wrote  a  series  of  volumes  in  which  the  spirit 
of  place  is  blended  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
literary  life:  Literary  Landmarks  of  London,  (1885).  Edin- 
burgh, {\Z<)2),  Jerusalem,  (1895),  Venice,  (1896),  Rome,  (1897), 
Elorence,  (1897),  Oxford,  (1903),  and  Scottish  Universities, 
(1904).  From  1886  to  1898  he  was  literary  editor  of  Har- 
per s  Magazine,  and  some  of  the  essays  written  during  this 
time  were  collected  in  a  characteristic  little  volume,  called 
From  the  Books  of  Laurence  Hut  ton,  (1892),  "  Other  Times  and 
Other  Seasons  "  (1891). 

His  house  in  Thirty-fourth  street,  in  New  York,  was 
as  well-known  and  as  much  loved  by  the  guild  of  letters  and 
art  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
as  the  house  of  Samuel  Rogers  or  the  chambers  of  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes  in  London  at  an  earlier  time.  When  he 
came  to  Princeton  in    1898,  he   kept  all  his  old  friends  and 
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made  many  new  ones.  He  called  his  charming  place,  set 
among  the  trees,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  edge  of  the 
village,  "Peep  o'  Day,"  after  the  house  in  which  his  father 
was  born  in  Scotland;  and  here  he  gathered,  on  open 
shelves  and  warm  red  walls,  all  the  treasures  of  association, 
books,  autographs,  signed  portraits,  casts  of  famous  hands, 
old  play-bills,  mementoes  of  all  kinds,  which  had  come  to  him 
by  natural  attraction  during  many  busy  and  happy  years. 
College  students  and  young  professors  were  as  welcome  here 
as  the  men  of  his  own  age ;  and  to  every  guest  the  master 
deliofhted  to  set  forth  the  best  that  he  had. 

In  1900- 1901  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Uni- 
versity Hall  on  "Literary  Associations  of  Oxford"  and  in 
the  same  year  he  received  a  regular  appointment  in  the 
university  as  a  lecturer  on  English  literature.  But  his 
interest  in  the  subject  was  never  academic.  He  approached 
books  always  from  the  side  of  life  and  humanity. 

For    two    years    he    fought    bravely    against    declining 

health,  so  bravely  that  none  but  his  wife  and  his  intimate 

friends  knew  how  serious  the  conflict  was.      For  six  months 

he  faced  the  inevitable  end,  not  caring  to  measure  his  life, 

but  going  on  with  his  friendships  and  his  work  just  as  he  had 

always  done,  except  perhaps  for  an  added  touch,  (difficult  to 

define,  but   easy   to   feel),  of   kindness  and   cheer.      His  last 

task  was  the  correction  of  final  proofs  on  his  book  about  the 

Scottish   Universities,  which    he    read  during  the  few  days 

that  he  kept  his  bed.      His  mind   was  often  going  back  to 

Scotland,  and  to  memories  of  his  father  and  his  mother;    he 

repeated  many  times  the  words  of  her  favorite  hymn : 

"  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
"  Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  word !" 

On  June  loth,  1904,  a  sunny  afternoon,  he  passed  quietly 
away.  The  hymn  that  he  learned  in  boyhood  was  read  at 
his  funeral,  in  the  beautiful  library  of  "  Peep  o'  Day," 
where  a  multitude  of  friends  had  come  together,  from  near 
and  far,  to  pay  the  tribute  of  love  and  honor  to  Laurence 
Hutton.  Six  of  the  men  of  the  village  who  had  worked  for 
him  were  selected  at  his  own  request  to  bear  the  coffin  to  the 
grave;  and  his  body  rests  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Princeton, 
the  place  that  he  had  chosen.  H.  v.  D. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

Studies    of    a     Booklover,   by    Thomas    Marc    Parrott, 
James  Pott  and  Company,  New  York. 

Professor  Parrott,  of  the  EngHsh  department  has  edited  several 
EngHsh  classics  for  use  in  the  class-room,  but  this  is  the  first  ven- 
ture in  the  field  of  literature.  Many  of  the  essays  in  this  volume — 
attractively  bound  in  green  and  gold — appeared  first  in  The  Book- 
lovers  Magazine,  when  they  were  brought  to  the  favorable  attention 
of  Messrs.  James  Pott  and  Company,  who  offered  to  gather  them 
into  a  volume.  The  subjects  treated  have  a  wide  range,  and  t  was 
not  the  authors'  intention  that  they  should  be  dominated  by  a  cen- 
tral idea.  The  first  chapter,  and  the  longest,  is  in  The  Poetry  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  From  this  the  author  passes  to  Old  Edi?iburgh  arid 
Her  Poet  Laureate .^  in  which  he  revives  picturesque  memories  of  Edin- 
burgh as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of 
Robert  Fergusson,  a  poet  well-nigh  forgotten  now,  but  who  was  in 
his  day  the  most  representative  man  of  letters  in  the  old  Scottish 
capital.  The  next  chapter  is  given  to  The  Autobiography  of  Milton., 
in  which  appears  much  interesting  matter,  gleaned  here  and  there 
from  Milton's  writings,  which  interprets  vividly  the  tastes  and 
temper  of  the  great  Puritan  poet.  Other  chapters  treat  of  The 
Personality  of  Dr.  Jolmson,  The  Charm  of  Goldstnith,  and  The  Vitality 
of  Browning.  One  of  the  most  entertaining  essays  is  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whom  Professor  Parrott  aptly  calls  The  Last  Minstrel.  The 
essays  throughout  have  sprightliness,  lightness  of  touch,  and  story 
of  human  interest.  Indeed,  the  men  portrayed  live  again  as  human 
creatures;  they  are  not  pieces  of  literary  machinery.  This  power  of 
making  the  dead  live  again  is  perhaps  the  chief  of  the  many  merits 
which  these  essays  have.  The  author  has  succeeded  well  in  ac- 
complishing what  he  set  out  to  do — to  entertain  and  to  stimulate; 
beyond  this  he  does  not  attempt  to  go.  He  has,  as  he  says  in  the 
preface,  "no  theories  of  Literature  to  expound,  no  philsophy  of  life 
to  express;  these  studies  are  merely  fragmentary  records  of  a  book- 
lover's  journeyings  through  the  pleasantest  of  lands — the  land  of 
books."     This  is  the  dedication  : 

TO 

Junius  Spencer  Morgan 

Classmate  Colleague  and  Fellow  Booklover 

This  Token 

of 

Old  and  Unbroken  Friendship. 
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Macbeth,  edited  for  the  Gateway  series,  by  Thomas  Marc 
Parrott,  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  1904. 
This  series  of  English  classics,  of  which  Professor  Henry  van 
Dyke  is  the  general  editor,  is  for  students  who  are  preparing  to 
take  the  entrance  examinations  in  English.  All  books  in  the  series 
are  edited  with  biographical,  critical,  and  explanatory  notes. 
Professor  Parrott  shows  in  this  volume,  as  he  did  in  his  edition  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  for  another  series,  that  he  knows  how  to  be 
scholarly  without  loading  his  book  down  with  matter  beyond  the 
heads  of  his  students.  Ample  information  is  supplied  at  all  points, 
and  suggestions  are  given  here  and  there  that  are  likely  to  quicken 
the  minds  of  young  students. 


UNIVERSITY   NOTES. 

The  following  changes  in  the  Faculty  have  been  made  for  the 
present  academic  year  :  Professor  Frank  Thilly,  Ph.D.,  takes  the 
place  of  Professor  Baldwin  as  Stuart  Professor  of  Psychology.  An 
announcement  of  Professor  Thilly's  appointment  was  made  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Bulletin.  Professor  Walter  A.  Wychoff  has 
resumed  his  duties  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  Professor  J.  B. 
Carter  has  received  a  two  years'  leave  of  absence.  He  expects  to 
spend  most  of  the  time  in  Rome,  where  he  will  serve  as  professor  of 
Latin  in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies.  The  vacancy 
caused  by  Professor  Carter's  absence  is  filled  by  Professor  Grant 
Showerman  (Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin).  Professor  Shower- 
man  was  for  two  years  a  fellow  at  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome.  During  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  assistant 
professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  H.  J.  Clemens 
(Wesleyan  1902,  A.M.  Princeton  1904)  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  English.  R.  P.  Anderson  1903,  last  year  teaching  fellow  in 
Latin,  is  made  instructor  in  Latin  ;  while  D.  W.  Richardson  1904 
becomes  teaching  fellow  in  Latin.  There  are  two  new  instructors 
in  Physics  :  C.  S.  Hudson  1901,  and  H.  C.  Renschler  1903.  W.  L. 
Upson  '99  becomes  instructor  in  the  Electrical  School. 


